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We are here in an effort to keep one of the 
finest instrumentalities of our national life from 
falling short of its best. As the circumstances 
of the people change, the functions of govern- 
ment change. Government is not in _ itself 
something. It is for something. Just now it is 
for the economic rehabilitation of our people 
and for the preservation of our fundamental in- 
stitutions. One of the most important of these 
institutions is our system of public education. 
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The change carries with it tremendous re- 
sponsibilities and the possibility of far-reaching 
consequences. It offers an opportunity to prove 
that government may be a great instrument of 
human progress. It is the ray of hope that 
heartens us as we follow a path which has been 
dark with ominous shadows. 

This is not a static world. Many of our so- 
called captains of industry and many who had 
Claimed leadership in other activities thought 
it was. They held fast to old theories and were 
at a loss when they found that the old theories 
did not meet the demands of the new day. The 
situation demands courage, intelligence, deter- 
mination, and hope. It calls for a constructive 


* Address at 1934 Harrisburg Convention of PSEA. 


program on the pari of responsible officers of 
government. 

The program must bring forth a new, a 
greater, a continuous patriotism on the part of 
all citizens. Some look upon patriotism as a 
thing reserved for periods of armed conflict. 
They wait for the blare of martial music, the 
sound of marching feet, and the rumble of the 
caisson to quicken the pulse and inspire su- 
preme devotion to the common cause. They 
are sustained by the excitement of the moment 
and lose all interest in public matters when 
hostilities cease. Such intermittent attention 
to the general welfare does not satisfy present 
needs. 

The struggle to restore economic equilibrium 
is as grim and as real as any war. It calls for 
the same unselfish service, energy, intelligence, 
and solidarity. It requires the same willing- 
ness to give all that we are and all that we hope 
to be without thought of reward save the ac- 
complishment of high purposes. 

It is possible to know the truth without fear, 
to meet a crisis with indomitable courage. Yet, 
there are those among us who are afraid, who 
listen to prophets of evil. They profess to see 
the end of representative government, now 
rudely challenged by communism, by fascism, 
and some think, by technocracy. They say 
that democracy in theory is not democracy in 
practice, that popular sovereignty is an elusive 
concept, that the right to have a voice in gov- 
ernment is not a prized possession. 

I wish to be counted among those who deny 
such a doctrine. I believe in the destiny of 
democracy as a system of government, believe 
in it more profoundly than in anything else 
human. It is true that science and the ma- 
chines born of science have greatly altered the 
ways of men and women and have created 
manifestly serious problems. But the prob- 
lems of the present are not more difficult than 
some for which Satisfactory solutions were 
found in the past. 

This is another testing time for representa- 
tive government. Our high enterprise is to 
prove it sufficient in every circumstance and 
for every task which can come to free people. 
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We face a magnificent opportunity in which 
we, as lovers of freedom, dare not fail. 

These are the immediate responsibilities to 
be met by any present program: 

To provide food, clothing, and shelter for the 

destitute, the aged, and the infirm; 

To provide gainful employment for the un- 
employed; 

To balance the governmental budget by low- 
ering the costs of government and simpli- 
fying its operations; 

To revivify industry through cooperative ac- 
tion; 

To restore agriculture to a profitable basis; 

To stabilize and restore confidence in our 
financial institutions; 

To remove the fear of debt and foreclosure 
on the part of the farm and small home 
owners; 

To maintain an adequate system of public 
education; 

To promote the efficient administration of 
justice; 

To strengthen necessary social agencies; 

To remove special privilege from the seats 
of power; 

To offer every assistance in restoring econom- 
ic equilibrium; and 

‘ro restore the confidence of the people in 
themselves and in their institutions. 

Important as all of these matters are, I wish 
to emphasize two, without which the others 
are of little consequence. When the Saviour 
said, “After this manner therefore pray ye,” 
His first petition was, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” It is not that man lives by bread 
alone. Things of the spirit are likewise neces- 
sary. But it is significant that, through the 
ages, hungry people have been in the vanguard 
of every revolt against the established order. 
A hungry man is never rational in his attitude 
toward the life of the community or toward his 
own life. Therefore, it is the business of gov- 
ernment to make these adjustments which guar- 
antee to every man the right to live as a nor- 
mal human being. 

It is also the business of government to give 
adequate support to public education. The 
first of these obligations runs to the unfor- 
tunates themselves; the other obligation runs 
to society as a whole. The hope for future 
prosperity and leadership lies in trained men 
and women. Children are born and grow up 
in periods of depression as well as in periods 
of prosperity. It is impossible to arrest their 
development. They have but one chance, which 
cannot be postponed. Roads and buildings 
may well wait, but certainly not the children. 

Is there a single citizen, who sees his duty, 
who conceives it in highest terms and who 
spends himself not upon his ambitions but in 
the duty that is before him, who denies this 
obligation of the state? 
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Not though there are times when circum- 
stance pulls tight the purse strings! 

When economy wears the face of virtue! 

When resistance to all causes seems a matter 
of necessity! 

The school children of the United States 


‘_have been made to sacrifice their educational 


opportunities in a fashion that threatens the 

democratic structure of American society. 

Two thousand rural American schools failed 
to open last September. This deprived 111,000 
children of their educational opportunities. 
Two thousand, six hundred other rural schools 
were closed at the beginning of 1934 af- 
fecting 140,000 children. By January first it is 
estimated that about 20,000 additional schools 
will be closed, affecting more than 1,000,000 
children. These pupils, together with the 2,- 
280,000 children between the ages of six and 
fifteen who have no educational opportunities 
even in normal years, make a total of 3,530,000 
boys and girls deprived of schooling. 

Because of lack of funds one out of every 
four cities has shortened its school term. Terms 
in practically every large city aré one or two 
months shorter than they were seventy to one 
hundred years ago. Even in normal times the 
American school year is 172 days as contrasted 
with 200 days for France, 210 days each for 
Sweden and England, and 246 days each for 
Germany and Denmark. 

Schools in the United States received ap- 
proximately $133,000,000 less for the year 1933- 
34 than for the year 1932-33, and $563,000,000 
less than in 1929-30. These cuts have been 
made despite the fact that the schools are now 
responsible for 960,000 more pupils than in 1930, 
because of the new child labor regulations and 
the inability of older students to find employ- 
ment. 

Reactionary critics of the school clamor for 
one thing above all else; balancing the budget. 
The easiest target for their attacks has been 
the schools. They point to an increase of 300% 
in school expenditures. They neglect, how- 
ever, to show these facts about the increased 
load on the schools. 

1. High school enrolment has increased since 
1900 from 519,000 to 5,460,000 in 1930. This 
is an increase of 1,052%. 

2. Elementary school enrolment has increased 
from 15,000,000 in 1900 to 21,000,000 in 1934, 
an increase of 40%. 

3. The purchasing power of the dollar has de- 
creased 48% since 1914. 

4. Children employed in gainful occupations 
decreased 75% between 1910 and 1930. 
These unemployed children are now in 
school. 

5. Most of the NRA codes prohibit the employ- 
ment of children under eighteen. 

These children also turn to the school for 

more education. 
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6. In recent years thousands of adults have 
called upon the school for courses in voca- 
tional and leisure-time subjects. This has 
been an additional but very desirable bur- 
den upon the schools. These courses, how- 
ever, are being abandoned because of lack 
of funds. 

It costs approximately $90 a year to keep a 
child in school in prosperous times. It costs 
approximately $300 a year to keep a person 
in prison a year. The United States has spent 
$1,500,000,000 a year to incarcerate 500,000 pris- 
oners. We are spending only $200,000,000 more 
than that for the education of 26,000,000 school 
children. Which is the better expenditure? 

At the present time there are 3,000,000 young 
people grouped around the ages of 18 to 20 
who are out of school and out of work. They 
have been termed “the lost generation.” They 
are at a critical age. For them to remain idle 
constitutes a gigantic loss. No civilization can 
cut off its growth and live. 

A startling announcement was made recently 
by the United States Department of Justice. 
From January 1 to September 30, 1933, the De- 
partment of Justice examined the arrest rec- 
ords of 240,071 individuals whose finger print 
cards were received from local law enforce- 
ment officials throughout the country. It was 
found that the number of those arrested who 
were nineteen years old was greater than the 
number for any other single age group. 

Senator Copeland’s committee has shown that 
the cost of crime in the United States is al- 
most $13,000,000,000 annually. This is a stu- 
pendous figure. The surest method of meeting 
crime is not less but more education and bet- 
ter and more thoroughly socialized schools. 
The same is true of every major national prob- 
lem. 

Adequate support of public education is one 
of the few paramount duties of an enlightened 
government. Whose is the loss if we fail in 
the complete performance of that duty? 

A man will feed his own, though he himself 
goes hungry. And he will save one corner of 
the earth in which he may be regarded with 
honor and devotion. There are three dwellings 
which, on earth, a man may claim: his house, 
his church, his school. The first is his. The 
other two he has a part in according to the 
degree in which he puts his heart and effort 
into them. By his hearthstone he may live 
safe and sheltered, but in these wider dwell- 
ings, he finds the finer security of fellowship 
in communion with the invisible powers that 
inspire service. Loyalty weaves of spirit a 
stronger cord than common sense can furnish 
fiber for. Can it fail to bind us to our system 
of public education? 

If there are moments when you say “Our 
system of education is not all that I would have 
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it’—think of this: Whose are the hands that 
have made, or forborne to make its traditions? 
If you have failed to lend it strength, now is 
the time to repair that error. 

Education moves forward to perform its ser- 
vice to society. Are you with it? If you are, to 
the limit of your power, you cannot be outdis- 
tanced by those of greater fortune or capacity. 
You have your place in the procession. If you 
choose to stand aside, whose loss is greater: 
education’s, that you have forsaken it; or yours, 
that it can no longer claim you? 


We hear much talk of economy in govern- 
ment. It is imperative that the cost of govern- 
ment be reduced and the burden equitably dis- 
tributed. However, it is possible to have rigor- 
ous frugality without false economy. False 
economy threatens some of these fundamental 
institutions. What we need is wisdom in gov- 
ernmental expenditures. If expenditures are 
wisely made, they will be economically sound. 
That is the important thing. Public education 
is a necessity in a Republic such as ours. It is 
one of our ideals of government. Without it 
we turn our backs on the painfully accumulated 
wisdom of the ages and start back on the road 
to barbarism. The continuance of our govern- 
ment depends upon the welfare and intelligence 
of the people. 

Have we come to the place in life where lux- 
uries for private consumption are of greater 
social importance than governmental expendi- 
tures for necessities? Are we willing to pull 
out the foundation stone of economic progress 
because we are afraia that we cannot weather 
the present economic storm? 

I grant that this is a critical period. There 
is in some quarters fear of worse. It is said 
that the whole structure of our society is threat- 
ened by the communism of Russia. Not alone 
by its propaganda, but also by its alleged power 
to undersell and thus to bankrupt the entire 
world. It is said that dull-witted, vain and 
insolent, we slap roundly on the rump the four 
horses of the Apocalypse, and bid them pre- 
pare anew to trample the human herd. It is 
said that in spite of our science and invention, 
or because of them, we are approaching a pe- 
riod such as that which followed the decline of 
the Roman Empire. Ferrero, historian of Rome, 
says that. Spengler, in a book counted one of 
the weightiest of the century, says that we are 
approaching our swift coming, unavoidable 
doom. Even such a man as Henry Adams, de- 
scendant of presidents, student of affairs, both 
economic and political, says that he sees upon 
the scroll of destiny for the United States of 
America four frightful choices: First, the pes- 
simism of Europe’s dying civilization; second, 
the tyranny of capital or of labor; third, a re- 
turn to mysticism or to clerical dominion; or 
fourth, a ceaseless reiteration of the old pro- 
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cesses under new guises at a monotonous level. 
Those are four frightful choices and they do 
not belong upon our scroll of destiny. 

Does Mr. Adams mean that he has lost faith 
in our people? Does he mean that he has lost 
faith in the ability of the masses, as contrasted 
with the heroes and the miracle men and their 
classes, to work out by reasonably adequate 
methods the issues which are raised in the flow 
of time? Certainly he does not mean that. 
Every page of our history refutes such a state- 
ment. 

Does he mean that he has lost faith in the 
genius of the American people, a genius which 
has produced more by way of scientific achieve- 
ment during the last decade and a half than 
has been produced in any half century of the 
world’s history? Certainly that genius is still 
with us. Certainly it can produce for us those 
things which are absolutely essential,—health, 
security to some share of this world’s good, 
some leisure time in which to enjoy that share, 
some ability and some desire to make a worth- 
while contribution to the sum of things as they 
are. 

I, for one, disbelieve the most of these fright- 
ening prophecies and defy the rest. Who are 
these prophets of evil and where have they 
been? To use the words of Carlyle, “They have 
been nowhere but where we also have been, 
and have seen at most a few handbreadths 
deeper than we now see into the ocean which 
is without bottom and without shore.” Rather 
than choose the words of Ferrero, or Spengler, 
or Henry Adams, or any of the great hosts of 
major and minor Jeremiahs, I would choose 
the words of two men who faced crisis in their 
day. 

The first of these was Julius Caesar, who 
said, “Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; the valiant never taste of death but 
once.” The second was the man who stood at 
Valley Forge midst privation and suffering and 
kept his faith, kept his faith in his men, kept 
his faith in his nation which was to be, kept 
his faith in his God. Washington said then 
(and his words are particularly applicable 
now), “The game is yet in our own hands. To 
play it well is all we have to do. Nothing but 
honesty, harmony, industry, and frugality are 
necessary to make us a great and a happy peo- 
ple.” The game is yet in our own hands. To 
play it well is all we have to do. Nothing but 
honesty, harmony, industry, and frugality are 
necessary to keep us a great and a happy 
people. 

Three courses of action are open to our peo- 
ple. First, to surrender in the face of our 
manifestly serious problems. Second, to at- 
tempt to preserve those institutions which have 
grown up through the years. The first course 
is unthinkable; the second, un-American. No 
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nation stands in one spot,—it either moves for- 
ward or it moves backward. Happily the faces 
of the American people have been turned for- 
ward. 

A third course is the only one open to us if 
we are to be worthy of the fine heritage which 
is ours, if we are to save our souls from damna- 
tion. That course is the one which Foch took 
during the darkest hour of the World War, 
when everything had gone against him,—every- 
thing. He sent this message, “My left is giving 
way, my right is falling back. Therefore I am 
ordering a charge, a decisive attack by the 
center.” We can order a charge and can move 
forward with courage, with determination, with 
intelligence, solve our problems and bring about 
a better social and economic era in this nation. 
However, it will not be possible for us to 
make this third choice if we deny our children 
access to the door of progress, which is educa- 
tion. 

Some states have chosen the third course. 
Indiana is one. The Constitution of Indiana 
sets out that the General Assembly shall pro- 
vide by law for a general and uniform system 
of common schools wherein tuition shall be 
free and equally open to all. It also provides 
that a tax may be assessed by the General As- 
sembly for common school support. The first 
law, providing for a local tuition tax, was de- 
clared unconstitutional. Later, this decision 
was reversed with the result that local school 
tax rates increased and the state school tax rate 
decreased. The reduction in the state school 
tax rate and the unequal distribution of wealth 
gradually brought about conditions which made 
educational opportunity far from equal for all 
of the children of the state. One township 
would have a term of one hundred days, while 
an adjoining township, where there was a rail- 
road, would have one hundred and eighty days, 
both having the same local tuition tax rate. 


This inequality persisted until 1905, when the 
first school relief law became operative and 
the state provided enough money in addition 
to the local levy to have a’ six months’ term. 

The. General Assembly adopted a salary bill 
in 1920 making the minimum salary for teach- 
ers $800. Consolidations and increased attend- 
ance raised school expenditures to such an ex- 
tent that the General Assembly in 1921 in- 
creased the state school tax rate from 5.2 cents 
to 7 cents and set aside 30% of this 7 cent levy 
as a school relief or equalization fund. This 
relief covered all school expenditures except 
capital outlay. In 1929 it became necessary to 
increase the school relief fund from 30% to 
45% of the 7 cent state common school levy, 
in addition to the receipts from the chain store 
tax. The minimum local tax rate to secure a 
school relief was fixed at $1.20. 

In 1932 the General Assembly passed the so- 
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called $1.50 law, fixing the maximum levy for 
all taxing units at $1.50 on the $100. Where 
county tax adjustment boards declared no emer- 
gency under this law, many school corporations 
faced the possibility of reducing the term to 
three months. Some were not eligible for state 
aid and others had barely enough to meet bond 
requirements. To meet the obvious need and 
to save public education, the 1933 General As- 
sembly enacted the school support law, author- 
izing the state to pay $600 per teacher to the 
employing school unit, on the basis of an aver- 
age daily attendance of thirty-five pupils, or 
major fraction thereof, for the-elementary teach- 
er, and twenty-five pupils, or major fraction 
thereof, for the high school teacher. One-room 
schools ‘and all others unable to meet their re- 
quirements become emergency cases to be 
handled by the State Board of Education. 

The school relief law provides a state tax of 
7 cents and authorizes the State Board of Edu- 
cation to fix the minimum local school tax rate 
and to make such other regulations as are nec- 
essary in order that the school units of low as- 
sessed valuation may avail themselves of school 
relief. This law enables all school units to 
have a minimum term of eight months and to 
have a property tax of $1.50 or less. The mini- 
mum wage law fixed the elementary teacher’s 
salary at a minimum wage of $800 per school 
year, and the high school teacher’s salary at a 
minimum wage of $1,000 per school year. None 
of these laws prevents a school unit from hav- 
ing a longer term or paying a greater wage than 
that set out in the law if it so elects. This 
school program will be financed by a gross in- 
come tax and intangibles tax and the interest 
from the state common school fund. 

This is Indiana’s answer to the question, “How 
save the schools during a period of economic 
stress.” The Indiana program is important be- 
cause it demonstrates conclusively that there 
is an answer to the school problem. 

The entire obligation in this hour of need 
does not rest upon the state. It also rests upon 
those who are actively engaged in educational 
work. It is necessary for them to make a criti- 
cal and searching examination of all of their 
agencies, to see which, if any, have outlived 
their usefulness. This is the time for perfect 
candor—no bragging, no pretense that things 
are better than they are, no tolerance of what 
should not be tolerated. All must work to- 
gether to preserve and to improve our system 
of public education in order that the children 
of all of the people may claim their birthright 
of equality of opportunity. 

Education is the more important because of 
economic changes. There never was a time 
when it was so necessary for the educational 
processes to help save society by the revelation 
of truth. Past circumstances produced needs, 
or supposed needs, which yielded theories in 
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support of them. One theory was that of the 
necessity of “rugged individualism.” Another 
theory was that of unrestrained competition. 
At one time this may have been a useful eco- 
nomic creed. Originally it described our atti- 
tude toward producers, especially producers 
who wrenched economic goods from sources of 
natural supply. Nature offered sufficient re- 
sistance to ill equipped producers to keep the 
market under supplied. The problem of over- 
production did not exist. The ruthless creed 
of free competition was appropriate enough to 
the task of conquering the continent, which 
necessarily was our great preoccupation during 
the nineteenth century. Competition was as- 
sumed to be an inherent part of democracy. We 
thought that a non-competitive world was an 
undemocratic world. It was impossible to fore- 
see the revolutionary impact of productive 
forces upon the very institutions which they 
were expected to maintain. Circumstances 
changed. Natural resources no longer resisted 
the instrumentalities of their exploitation. Our 
economic course carried us from a long period 
of economic development to the present period, 
which confronts us with the necessity for eco- 
nomic maintenance. In this period of mainte- 
nance there is a capacity for more production 
than is consumable, at least under a system 
which decreases purchasing power while it in- 
creases capacity of production. In this period 
of maintenance the fact, and it is a fact, of de- 
pendence of all production upon a monetary 
market vitalizes not only problems of trans- 
portation, distribution, and exchange, but also 
the fact of indispensable coordination of these 
facts of our economy. Even more, this de- 
pendence of our total economic life upon the 
market makes more and more conspicuous the - 
dependence of our economic existence upon 
the purchasing power of the consumer—upon 
wages and protected prices. 

We are trying to eliminate the anarchy of 
the competitive system and to ameliorate the 
occurrence of our spirals of inflation and de- 
flation. The great experiment is a denial of 
the old notion that war, famine, and pestilence 
are the natural controls over the standards of 
living. It is a denial of the theory that panics, 
deflation, and bankruptcy are our only remedy 
for overproductivity in industry. It is a state- 
ment of a new creed that the American people, 
through their self-reliance and ingenuity can 
control over-capacity and reconstruct the pur- 
chasing power. 

Education is our chief means for giving wide- 
spread stimulation to our whole recovery move- 
ment and for supplying ourselves with men and 
women who shall both comprehend their age 
and duty and know how to serve them well. 

Education carries the high hopes and aspira- 
tions of our people in the days to come. God 
helping, it will not fail them. 
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Puppet Show in Oakville School 


Since 1926, Westmoreland County has main- 
tained a county-wide program of art, which 
has brought to the boys and girls in each dis- 
trict a new language and an opportunity for 
expression in a field which is both profitable 
and delightful. The study of other parts of the 
curriculum has {been enhanced through the 
correlation of this subject with the entire course 
of study. Because of this instruction, lives have 
been made happier, homes brighter, the land- 
scape more beautiful, and the appreciation for 
color definitely emphasized. This program has 
been manifested through diversified activities 
as may be found in lettering, mechanical draw- 
ing, landscape artistry, home designing, color 
schemes, clothes designing, modeling, symme- 
try, and a love for the beautiful. 


Just recently, the teachers and pupils of the 
Oakville school, Derry Township, under the 
supervision of Paul A. Davids, the county art 
supervisor, staged a puppet show, the charac- 
ters of which were constructed and dressed 
by the boys and girls of the seventh and eighth 
grades, the stage equipment built and set in 
position, while the panelling, curtains, decora- 
tions, and scenery were created and painted by 
the same group. The dialogue was also pre- 
pared by these students. So effectively and 
artistically was the whole arrangement adjusted 
that it was presented before the Westmoreland 
County Teachers’ Institute and Directors’ As- 
sociation, Saturday, March 30, 1935, which is 
comprised of about 1500 teachers and school 
directors, with the result that the performance 
has been adjudged, by all who saw it, as a 
production of unusual merit. 


The miniature stage was set to represent a 
school of the days-gone-by, with the double 
benches, crude furnishings. A presentation of 
the 3 R’s, such as might have been seen twenty- 
five to thirty years ago, was on the scene. The 
appointments and the entire appearance of the 
schoolroom were fashioned with an accuracy to 
tradition, which would be hard to equal. The 
conversation of teacher and pupils was set 
to conform correctly with the history, customs, 
language, and manners of a generation ago. 


A second scene depicted a graded school, with 
modern equipment, desks, chairs, pictures, 
bookcases, color schemes, and orderliness, such 
as would be approved by any supervisor of in- 
struction. The unilateral lighting system pro- 
vided an opportunity for landscaping in which 
was pictured a pastoral scene, with greensward, 
lake, and woodland, which was very attractive 
and engaging. The cast of characters repre- 
sented included the members of the county 
superintendent’s office, with their wives, thirty 
to forty years ago, when John and Mary, Jim 
and Jane, attended “ye old fashioned school.” 
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The second part showed the progress of edu- 
cation during the period mentioned to the place 
where a graded school was illustrated, with a 
visit from the county and assistant county su- 
perintendent to observe a demonstration of 
class activity. An English lesson was drama- 
tized in which the several puppets, as students. 
portrayed the characters from the story which 
they presented to the teacher and the visiting 
officials. The roles played by these characters 
were true-to-type, even though they were 
slightly caricatured. The music provided was 
in accord with the several settings. 

The following are the teachers engaged in 
the Oakville school, who played a prominent 
and valuable part in the instruction of the cast: 
Margaret Ackerman, Mary Ruth Carlile, Frances 
Osborne, Ruth Reed, Elizabeth Johnstone, and 
Elsie Hebner. 





American Education Week, 1935 


The fifteenth annual American Education 
Week will be observed November 11-17, 1935. 
Sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the United States Office of Education, and 
the American Legion, this annual celebration 
is now one of the most widely observed special 
occasions in the United States. Forty gover- 
nors issued American Education Week procla- 
mations last year, calling upon citizens to visit 
the schools and take part in American Educa- 
tion Week exercises. Every one of these 
proclamations is a tribute to the economic and 
social value of education. Taken as a whole, 
they constitute the most significant official ex- 
pression ever made of the state’s duty to the 
schools, and of the school’s obligation to ad- 
vance the high purposes of the state. 

The following topics for the day-by-day dis- 
cussions are suggested: 


Monday, November 11—The School and the 
Citizen 

Tuesday, November 12—The School and the 
State 


Wednesday, November 13—The School and the 
Nation 

Thursday, November 14—The School and So- 
cial Change 

Friday, November 15—The School and Country 
Life 

Saturday, November 
Recreation 

Sunday, November 17—Education and the Good 
Life 
The usual publications for use in the ob- 

servance will be available at low cost about 

September 1, 1935. These include handbooks, 

posters, messages to the home, gummed 

stickers, and packet combinations suitable for 

every type of school and college. Write the 

NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


16—The School and 
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Learning to Teach by Learning to Learn 


FRANK A. BUTLER 
Department of Education and Psychology, Pennsylvania State College 


Within recent years much stress has been 
placed upon the psychological approach in 
teaching pupils as opposed to the logical. By 
the logical approach is meant that the materials 
to be learned are considered from the stand- 
point of the logical arrangement of those ma- 
terials as previously determined by chrono- 
logical order, continuous sequence, scientific 
presentation, or serial development; in short, 
the development is step by step, and each step 
has its designated place. Probably the best 
and most easily understood illustration of the 
logical approach is found in that study of 
history which begins with the earliest records 
of man and traces the growth of history in the 
serial order designated as chronological de- 
velopment. By the psychological approach is 
meant that the learner begins with the mater- 
ials which are immediately related to his ex- 
periences or which can grow out of his ex- 
periences. As the learner gains more informa- 
tion or broadens his experiences, he can organ- 
ize his acquisitions into some _ systematical 
order, but in the beginning stages there is no 
attempt to systematize his knowledge into some 
set serial arrangement. In the logical approach 
the materials are fixed and definite; in the 
psychological approach the materials grow out 
of and upon one’s suitable and attainable ex- 
periences. 

Generally speaking, it can be said that our 
teaacher-training institutions have striven to 
make teachers by overworking the logical ap- 
proach to materials comprising courses in 
method. There has been the usual outpouring 
of facts and principles and laws and _ tech- 
niques, all these to be memorized and stored 
away, and then reiterated at examination time 
as the last indication of mastery of teaching. 
Whether or not the prospective teachers have 
ever felt or experienced these laws and prin- 
ciples in their own learning is not questioned; 
what trainers of teachers seem to be concerned 
with most are the listing and enumeration of 
bits of information relative to learning and 
teaching. 

If teaching is the direction of learning, then 
it seems logical to conclude that the wise way 
to train teachers is to give them direct ex- 
periences in learning. One who has had ex- 
periences in teaching or one who has tried to 
improve the teaching of others knows that the 
direction given to pupils’ learning is always 
based upon the experiences of the one giving 
the direction; consequently, if the director of 


learning, the teacher, has not been exposed to 
varied and rich experiences in his own learn- 
ing, there is little hope that he can or will be 
aware of the fundamental processes supporting 
real acquisition of classroom objectives. 

While this article is devoted to direction of 
learning as the main purpose, that is, to method, 
an introduction to the general idea under de- 
velopment can be brought forcibly to the fore- 
ground by citing an illustration from the field 
of objectives. Teachers are often criticized be- 
cause of their failure to ask thought questions, 
that is, to teach for certain objectives. Teachers 
who do not have thoughts cannot ask thought 
questions. Stated differently, the experiences 
of such teachers never dealt with the thoughts 
which are the forerunners of thought questions. 
Without thoughts, thought questions cannot 
come forth. The only way to proceed in order 
to guarantee the emergence of thought ques- 
tions under these circumstances is to have 
teachers secure experiences that will give rise 
to mental conditions supporting thought ques- 
tions. The memorization of a rule of pedagogy 
such as: Ask thought questions, will not bring 
forth deep and pertinent thoughts. One must 
experience thoughts before one can draw upon 
them. 

In that phase of teacher training designated 
as method, the procedure to follow must per- 
tain to the building of psychologically sound 
learning experiences in the prospective teachers. 
Some other mechanical or academic procedures 
can, of course, be employed: but if the purpose 
of training teachers is to make them sensitive 
and responsive to the course of effective learn- 
ing in others, then future teachers themselves 
must vividly experience in their own study 
the feel of effective learning. The feel of ef- 
fective learning can be gained only through 
learning to learn, it cannot be memorized into 
one’s nervous system. The listening to words 
uttered by the wise professor of educational 
method and the transcribing of them into writ- 
ten symbols in notebooks do not constitute the 
true route in learning to teach. The nervous 
system of the one trained must be soundly in- 
fluenced in any route leading to a sensitive 
and responsive understanding of real teaching. 

As an illustration from the side of method, 
teachers have been criticized because they 
overwork memorization and lose sight of 
problem solving almost completely. Can one 
say that this neglect of problem solving is 
willfully and intentionally done? No, there is 
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no voluntary neglect; but there is a real reason, 
namely, the lack of a feel of the place and 
importance of reasoning in learning. As a 
prospective teacher in a class at the university, 
I recall how he instructor in teaching methods 
had us read, or he gave us, a list of steps to 
follow in problem teaching. This list of steps 
was copied into our notebooks; and those who 
could reproduce the steps in the final examina- 
tion exactly as they were enumerated by some 
author or the instructor, were given A’s, singled 
out as bright students, and selected as “sure 
shots” for successful future teachers. With 
slight modifications, the same brand of instruc- 
tion characterizes the training given to future 
candidates in the teaching profession today. 
Will these prospective candidates use the 
problem solving type of learning in the class- 
room? Will the steps copied into the notebooks 
and reproduced verbatim in the quizzes and 
examinations rise and function at the appro- 
priate stage in directing classroom instruction? 
From my experiences and the results obtained 
from teachers observed and supervised, the 
answers are emphatic “No’s.” True to previous 
experiences in their own learning, learning 
characterized by pure memorization of mater- 
ials, these candidates, in meeting actual teach- 
ing situations, will mechanically and naturally 
revert to “putting the subject across” just as 
in their recalled experiences it was presented 
to them. Patrick Henry’s confession that he 
had no way of judging the future but by the 
past applies with full vigor to the problem 
under consideration. Probably hope for the 
future, then, pedagogically speaking, lies in 
the careful regulation of the past learning ex- 
periences of future directors of instruction. 
In the methods courses at The Pennsylvania 
State College, an attempt is being made to 
generate the feel of effective learning in pros- 
pective teachers by having these future direc- 
tors of learning do effective learning them- 
selves. Rather than memorizing a series of facts 
and principles and procedures, in mechanical 
fashion, relative to the problem lesson, the de- 
velopment of appreciation, self-activity, the 
unit assignment, and the other phases of teach- 
ing and learning, situations are planned so 
that the students experience in their learning 
the difference between the mental activities 
involved in mere absorption and real problem 
solving, between passive acceptance and gen- 
uine jappreciation, between fragmentary ac- 
cumulation and genuine unit development, be- 
tween forced conformity and real motivation. 
Often good and poor experiences are gained, 
but in these cases evaluation soon weeds out. 
on the basis of feel, any ineffective activities. 
One need not be too much alarmed over ex- 
periencing an ineffective activity in learning, 
provided a better one follows to show a su- 
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perior process—there must be a basis for eval- 
uation, and one cannot evaluate with only one 
experience in his nervous system. 


An illustration not too involved will add 
clarity to this point. Let us suppose that in 
physics the ability to change Fahrenheit de- 
grees to Centigrade degrees, and vice versa, 
is one worth acquiring. The formulas are given 
outright, and the students substitute and derive 
the correct answers. How easy it seems! But 
alas, on the following day these students have 
forgotten the formulas, and the problems can- 
not be worked. (At this stage the learners 
realize that something was ineffective in their 
learning; they can’t recall the formulas; they 
grope helplessly; the problems remain unsolved: 
and there is no background to lean upon.) Is 
this ability one to be memorized and soon for- 
gotten, or should it be so acquired that it is 
understood and retained for all time? Evidently. 
if the aims are understanding and retention. 
then the processes in learning cannot be mean- 
ingless memorization and manipulation. A new 
attack is launched now. The thermometers 
are compared; graphic means are used, rela- 
tionships are detected; and simple arithmetic 
is all that is necessary, mathematically. No 
formulas are memorized; understanding is ob- 
tained and retention takes care of itself. On 
the morrow the problems are worked by re- 
call of previous products of reasoning; there 
is no groping, no bewilderment, and no help- 
lessness. 


While the previous illustration is not com- 
plicated, it does show the difference between 
two brands of learning, and the difference has 
been experienced by the prospective teachers. 
What do you desire in the shape of aims, and 
what are the psychologically sound learning 
activities that should be set in motion to obtain 
the aims? How does understanding come about? 
What influences retention? What part does 
self-activity play? Is it better for one to work 
for his education, or can it be given to one by 
a pouring-in process? What do you feel and 
think with reference to your learning? These 
are questions that any one can answer who 
has experienced the activities involved in 
different kinds of learning. Out of this ex- 
perience will come convictions and principles 
and laws that will stick; they become a part 
of one’s nervous system; and they will function 
in directing the learning of others. The feel 
of true learning on the part of the teacher 
influences mightily his understanding of the 
course of learning pursued by those whom he 
instructs. Principles of effective learning must 
be experienced, they cannot be memorized 
into one’s experiential background. It is out 
of one’s learning experiences that principles of 
teaching emerge. 
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Education as Science 


FREDERICK G. HENKE 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


The term “education” may be explained from 
different points of view and defined from vari- 
ous angles. Approaching it from the historical 
and cultural standpoint, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler asserts that it is “a gradual adjustment to 
the spiritual possessions of the race,” meaning 
thereby the five-fold social inheritance: liter- 
ary, aesthetic, institutional, religious, and scien- 
tific. For Herman Harrell Horne, the educa- 
tive process is philosophic and religious as is 
shown by his statement that education is the 
eternal process of superior adjustment of the 
physically and mentally developed, free, con- 
scious, human being to God as manifested in the 
intellectual, emotional, and volitional environ- 
ment of man. (Philosophy of Education, p. 
283.) Spencer considered education as biologi- 
cal and social adjustment. He speaks of it as 
preparation for direct self-preservation, for 
indirect self-preservation, for parenthood, for 
citizenship, and for the miscellaneous refine- 
ments of life. (Spencer: Education, p. 34.) 
John Dewey identifies education with life itself 
here and now, whereas the mediaeval school- 
men viewed it as moral and intellectual disci- 
pline in preparation for the life to come. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley designates the ultimate end of 
education as being “the development of the so- 
cially efficient individual,” while in his ‘“His- 
tory of Education,” Davidson views it as the 
development of self-determination, describing 
it as “conscious or voluntary evolution.” Coe 
asserts that “education is any effort to assist the 
development of an immature human being to- 
ward social adjustment and efficiency.” From 
his point of view it obviously is essentially 
psychological and sociological in nature. 

Fully aware of the actual and possible varia- 
tions in the approach to the interpretation of 
education, we shall attempt a brief survey of it 
from the scientific point of view. The reason 
for this may perhaps best be stated as two-fold: 
(1) first this is a rapidly developing attitude, 
and (2) this approach has mediated a measure 
of control which previously had not been 
achieved. In verification of the first (that it is 
a rapidly developing attitude) we need only re- 
call that the work in education in the large uni- 
versities, where much scientific research is car- 
ried on, has steadily increased. Progress made 
in personnel work, educational testing, and 


mental hygiene is evidence that the scientific 
approach to education has been successful in 
mediating control. 


Importance of Point of View 
This, in last analysis, signifies that point of 


view means much. “There are some people,” 
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wrote Chesterton in the preface of his essays 
called “Heretics,” “—and I am one of them— 
who think that the most important thing about 
a man is still his view of the universe. We 
think that for a landlady considering a lodger, 
it is important to know his income, but still 
more important to know his philosophy. We 
think that for a general about to fight an ene- 
my, it is important to know the enemy’s num- 
ber, but still more important to know the ene- 
my’s philosophy.” And, of course, this holds 
true in education. What happens to the child 
depends largely upon the teacher’s point of 
view, and the techniques used in making it ef- 
fective. Of a Suabian schoolmaster it is re- 
ported that he “pointed with pride to the results 
of his fifty-one years of teaching. He had given 
911,500 canings, 121,000 floggings, 209,000 custo- 
dies, 126,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes 
on the ear, and 22,700 tasks by heart. It is also 
recorded to his credit that he made 700 boys 
stand on peas, 6,000 to wear the fool’s cap, and 
17,000 hold the rod.’”’* On the other hand, Pesta- 
lozzi loved the child. In his day the children of 
the wealthy enjoyed the privilege and opportun- 
ity of education, but those from the homes of 
the poor were neglected. Inspired by the ideal 
that the poor by proper training could be taught 
to earn a livelihood, he opened a school in his 
own home, Newhoff, in 1774. The pupils con- 
sisted of the most needy children he could find. 
These he fed, clothed, and treated as his own. 
“He gave the boys practical instruction in farm- 
ing and gardening and had the girls 
trained in domestic duties and needlework. The 
scholastic instruction was given very largely 
while they were working. . This first at- 
tempt at an industrial education made it evident 
that the two could be combined.” Horace Mann 
reorganized the common schools of Massachu- 
setts, established normal schools, issued twelve 
historic Annual Reports, and published the 
Common School Journal because, from his 
standpoint, state-supported, state-controlled 
common schools were indispensable in a dem- 
ocracy. 

We may rightly infer that the scientific point 
of view in education has far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Has not the scientific attitude wrought 
great changes in the field of medicine, particu- 
larly in psychiatry? Primitive man explained 
abnormal mental states as manifestations of 
some god or demon inhabiting the body or in- 
fluencing it from without. “If the particular 
behavior shown by the abnormal person was in 


* Swift, E. J.: Mind in the Making, Chapter 3 
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harmony with religious beliefs of the time, he 
was revered as exceptionally holy, but if the 
manifestations of the disease were of a less so- 
cially acceptable nature, he was thought to be 
the victim of a malignant devil.” The curative 
treatment employed consisted of ceremonies, 
incantations, and other forms of necromancy. 
We owe Hippocrates (460 B. C.) a great debt 
for he laid down the principle that the brain 
is the organ of the mental life, and that mental 
abnormalities are essentially physical in causa- 
tion, scorning the use of amulet and charm as 
methods of cure. Unfortunately his inclination 
toward inductive study did not prevail and the 
demoniacal conception, which still is in vogue 
among many, continued to paralyze progress. 
The seriousness of the situation may be judged 
by the fact that in Europe probably half a 
million people were executed for witchcraft, 
and that even in enlightened colonial America 
thirty-two witches were put to death. In many 
instances, the only manifest sign was the exist- 
ence of the “devil’s claw,” a patch of insensitive 
skin somewhere on the body—in short hysterical 
anesthesia. It was only as the inductive ap- 
proach of science was applied to medicine that 
superstition was cast aside and that modern 
materia medica and surgery developed. Inflam- 
mation of the bowels, once considered almost 
invariably fatal, may be cured by appendectomy, 
diphtheria bacilli surrender to an antitoxin, 
and malarial fever succumbs to quinine. It was 
difficult to rescue medicine from superstition, 
perhaps we have not succeeded fully, but it is 
much more of an undertaking to eliminate 
superstition from education, because the beliefs 
in question have more cultural sanctions, both 
intensively and extensively. 

Notable among these jis the superstition that 
education as a process is foreign to the general 
development within the field of nature, and 
that the laws of the physical and biological 
sciences do not apply to this field. Mind energy 
is viewed as fundamentally different from the 
natural energy of the universe. In short, mind 
and body are separate and distinct existences; 
the body may be subject to natural law, but 
the mind is an exception. Inasmuch as educa- 
tion deals primarily with the mind, its essential 
problem is that of developing or disciplining 
the mind. This point of view had its origin, to 
some extent, in ancient philosophy; it received 
hearty support during the middle ages, and 
has an ardent defender in the Hormic psy- 
chology of McDougall; and to some extent the 
Gestalt Psychologie of Kohler and Koffka gives 
comfort to this interpretation. The disciplinary 
theory was ably expounded by John Locke 
(1632-1704), who considered certain subjects 
especially suited to develop the faculties of the 
mind. Of these mathematics, logic, Latin, and 
Greek were considered primary. Greek was 
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thought to be particularly potent for the train- 
ing of the mind, thereby giving assurance of 
success in life. Locke held that intellectual 
education is but the formation of habits of 
thought through exercise and discipline, and 
that mathematics is especially valuable in at- 
taining this end. 

Upon educational theory, this interpretation 
has had at least two types of influence: (1) to 
emphasize the need of comparatively few 
subjects in the curriculum, these being the sub- 
jects best fitted to train the mind; and (2) to 
promote reliance upon the transfer of train- 
ing from school subjects to life activities as 
remote from one another as Euclidean geometry 
is from most of the techniques of domestic 
science or Caesar is from horticulture. 


Outstanding Characteristics of Modern 
Scientific Point of View 


The modern scientific point of view has a 
number of outstanding characteristics, the most 
fundamental of which was originally formu- 
lated in Latin as follows: “Nihil est in in- 
tellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu.” This 
became the dominant principle of modern 
“Sense Realism” in Education. It may be liber- 
ally translated: “There is nothing in the in- 
tellect or mind, that has not previously been 
present to sense.” This is the key to the in- 
ductive science, which has done so much to 
dispel superstition and ignorance. For the 
“Credo ut intelligam” of scholasticism it sub- 
stituted the “Intelligo ut credam” of modern 
science. It has taken much effort to dislodge 
the idols of the tribe, of the cave, of the 
market, and of the theater, consisting of illu- 
sions of the senses, limitations of disposition, 
errors arising from manners, customs, and folk- 
ways; and theories handed down by tradition 
from one generation to another without induc- 
tive analysis. 

Experimental science starts with facts and 
moves forward to generalizations based there- 
on. Using the methods of experimental inquiry, 
suggested by John Stuart Mill, or some varia- 
tion of them, the scientist defines his problem, 
gathers relevant data, formulates hypotheses, 
and verifies them by referring theory back to 
facts. From this procedure, it is very necessary 
to eliminate passion and desire, as well as one’s 
arbitrary intellectual prejudices or predeter- 
minations. 

In scientific educational procedures, it is one 
of the most obtrusive features that the modern 
educator as research specialist or as classroom 
teacher uses every effort to place education on 
an objective factual basis rather than within 
the scope of sentiment or convention. The per- 
spective is biological and chemical rather than 
historical, as the latter is adult rather than 
child centered. The educational practices of 
savages and barbarians are arbitrary, senti- 
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mental, and conventional. If happy and useful 
living is the major objective of life, then the 
treatment given to the child by the savage and 
the barbarian is most reprehensible: often the 
child is sacrificed to the whims of the adult 
community and not infrequently his mental and 
his physical health are greatly impaired. For 
instance, the loud and even vociferous method 
of study used in the Chinese classroom of the 
barbarian type has ruined the voice and health 
of many of thousands of boys. The Chinese 
ideal of a scholar, under the old education, 
was not an individual of strong, robust, healthy 
constitution; but a man of undeveloped phy- 
sique wearing tortoise-shelled glasses, and hav- 
ing long fingernails as evidence of mental, 
rather than physical, powers of application. 
In contrast with these attitudes and procedures, 
the modern scientific educator begins with the 
postulate that health is fundamental to sound 
mentality: ‘Mens sana in corpore sano.” The 
normal mind is the result of a normally func- 
tioning organism;-the abnormal mind, the effect 
of organic impairment or confusion. 

Searching in its application is the “law of 
parsimony,” which is so fundamental to pro- 
gress in science. According to this law vague, 
generalized explanations and descriptions often 
verging on the supernatural are undesirable, 
whereas concrete, factual anaiyses and descrip- 
tions of processes are to be considered in- 
valuable, particularly if they mediate control. 
Originally known as ‘Occam’s Razor’ this law 
means that “the scientist does not suppose the 
existence of anything not necessary to explain 
admitted facts.” Obviously, it serves as a check 
against the tendency toward naive anthro- 
pomorphic interpretations. 

This law quite naturally puts the educator on 
his guard against a theory of heredity, accord- 
ing to which mysterious, mentalistic forces are 
inherited through biological processes. How the 
biologist ever wandered into that cul de sac 
the objective psychologist and educator fail to 
comprehend. Supported by the fact of the 
transmission of certain physical traits or unit 
characters, somehow the theory was advanced. 
mirabile dictu, that a certain general intelli- 
gence is inherited. As “general intelligence” 
is undoubtedly an abstraction from concrete 
cases of behavior, just as honesty. loyalty, and 
truthfulness are, one can not help making in- 
quiry as to the mechanism of the biological 
inheritance of such an abstraction. 

Much time and labor have been spent in try- 
ing to show that feeblemindedness is a unit 
character, transmissible through biological 
heredity. In the meantime, it has been demon- 
strated that certain types of feeblemindedness 
are due to prenatal environment or injury. 
Doctor Stephen M. Smith has recently ad- 
vanced the theory that even Mongolism is due 
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to a prenatal injury, perhaps slight, sustained 
in utero by the ectoderm of the embryo. It 
is also known that certain cases of amentia 
are due to unfortunate educational condition- 
ing. At the University of Pennsylvania, it has 
been successfully demonstrated that developing 
the respiratory capacity of a child may raise 
the reactions to a more intelligent level. When 
one realizes that scientifically speaking the 
organism is a chemo-physical mechanism for 
the efficient operation of which oxygen is indis- 
pensable, this does not appear so marvelous. 

The experimental approach is, of course, in- 
tricately bound up with the modern scientific 
point of view. From the time of Galileo to the 
present, much progress has been made in the 
techniques of experimental inquiry: the labora- 
tory has become a workshop in which the most 
rigorous control is exercised and field observa- 
tion is now regulated by exact standards of 
observation. The earliest experimental work of 
science was confined to physics and chemistry: 
later biology, particularly medicine, was added: 
and in these later days, physiology and ob- 
jective psychology have developed splendid 
techniques of experimentation, which are being 
applied to education. 

Illustrative of the general nature and the 
value of experimentation, is the research by 
the Cleveland scientist, Doctor G. Crile, in the 
interest of removing the curtain of mystery 
between the living organism and dead matter. 
If there really is no fundamental difference be- 
tween the world of lifeless things and that of 
living beings, it should be possible to make 
a living cell from dead matter. The report of 
the experimentation is as follows: The brain 
cells from a dead animal were burnt, and re- 
duced to ash from which certain salts and 
other substances were extracted. Upon the ad- 
dition of albumen and chemicals, the mass was 
subjected to electric treatment. A live cell is 
said to have formed from it. which possesses 
the property of propagating through division 
and which feeds on albumen. 


Law of Conditioned Reflex 

In the field of education and psychology. one 
of the most notable discoveries has been made 
by Doctor Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov. director of 
the physiological laboratories, Institute of Ex- 
perimental Medicine and Academy of Science. 
Leningrad, as a result of twenty-five years of 
objective study of the higher nervous activity 
of animals. It is that the law of the conditioned 
reflex is the fundamental law of learning. The 
organism is, by biological heredity, supplied 
with many sensory-motor arcs involving all the 
muscles and glands, the normal organism hav- 
ing the mechanism for moving the muscles of 
the entire organism: trunk, limbs, head, voice, 
viscera, etc. The brain is usable for connecting 
and interconnecting the simple behavior arcs 
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into cultural behavior patterns. The learning 
process is one of connecting arcs on lower 
levels, by means of the higher association 
centers of the cerebral cortex. This is the only 
way in which these can be related to one 
another in smooth, systematic, coordinated 
movements. The spinal cord, the medulla 
oblongata, and other parts of the brain stem 
alone can not carry the load of culture. 


Pillars of Education 

Historically, the foundations of education have 
been the folkways and the mores of developing 
society; the superstructure of education as 
science rests firmly upon two great pillars: the 
pillar of educational psychology and the pillar 
of educational sociology. 

Educational psychology is necessary, because 
the “how” of the educative process through 
teaching is of unusual importance. In it are 
included the fields of educational measurement, 
scientific methods of instruction, personnel 
work, and classroom management. 

Educational sociology, as the second pillar 
upon which scientific education rests, deals 
with the “what” or content of education. It 
being conceded that methods of instruction are 
essential, it is nevertheless obvious that “what” 
the child learns is quite as important as “how” 
he learns it. Personality, as a product of educa- 
tion, depends both upon the “how” and the 
“what” of education. If the “how” develops 
fears, obsessions, and undesirable repressions, 
normal life is impossible; if the content of the 
curriculum is poorly adjusted to the needs of 
life, the individual will become a social misfit. 

Educational psychology, as the first great 
pillar of education, rests firmly upon a founda- 
tion of the natural sciences. Psychology is 
naturally indispensable. Biology is quite neces- 
sary, as it supplies invaluable information con- 
cerning the central, as well as the autonomic, 
nervous system. After all, education is life, and 
biology furnishes much information concerning 
sense organs, nerve centers, muscles, and vital 
processes. Biology as a science is dependent on 
chemistry, since, in last analysis, the life process 
is chemical in nature and can be understood 
best as a complex chemical organization in 
which various catalyzers promote and maintain 
an implicated condition of dynamic equilibrium 
within the organism, as well as between the 
organism and the _ external environments. 
Chemistry in turn rests firmly upon physics, 
with its analysis of the electrical nature of all 
so-called material forms, including somotoplasm. 
And finally, all the natural sciences make abun- 
dant use of mathematics in reducing their find- 
ings to quantitative terms. Thus we find that 
this first great pillar upon which the super- 
structure of education is placed rests securely 
upon biology, chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics. 
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In a sense, educational sociology is one of the 
most recent sciences. Some would include it 
among the social sciences, whereas others con- 
sider it a natural science. For the objective 
scientist, there does not appear to be any need 
for a group of social sciences apart from and 
independent of the natural sciences, as the 
same laws are operative in both realms, though 
in greater complexity, as organization becomes 
more intricate. It too rests upon such sciences 
as psychology, biology, chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics. 

Added to the above is one further considera- 
tion which makes it necessary to add a sound 
philosophy to the scientific fundamental: at 
present, science is not in a position to give 
a satisfactory answer to certain problems. The 
educative process must, however, be carried on, 
inasmuch as developing generations of children 
require education. Under such circumstances, 
we must use educational philosophy, but this 
should receive its direction from the findings of 
science. Any attempt to formulate an educa- 
tional philosophy on any other basis would have 
disastrous outcomes. 


Trend of Educational Psychology 

What direction educational psychology is 
taking may perhaps be shown by listing chapter 
headings from a much used text of the 
present.* Some of the more important ones are 
as follows: “General Principles of Learning,” 
“Conditions of Learning,” “Laws of Learning 
Illustrated by Reference to Elementary School 
Subjects,” “How to Study,” “Transfer of Train- 
ing,” “Statistical Method,” “Individual Differ- 
ences and their Causes,” “Intelligence and In- 
telligence Testing,” “Educational Tests.” 

Illustrative of the type of work that is being 
done in educational psychology is the report of 
the following experiment on the psychological 
conditions of learning. 

Hurlock tested the effects of praise and re- 
proof on learning over a period of time. One 
hundred and six children in grades IV and VI 
participated, the attempt being made to measure 
the effect of praise and reproof over a week’s 
time. The testing material consisted of ad- 
dition tests made up of six three-place num- 
bers which were modifications of Courtis’ Re- 
search Tests in arithmetic. The pupils were 
divided into four equivalent groups: the Re- 
proved group, the Praised group, the Ignored 
group, and the Control group. All save the 
Control group remained in the same room, but 
the Control group went into another room. 
Each day before the test papers were given out, 
the members of the Praised group were 
marched before the class and roundly praised, 
both for the improvement they had made and 
for their superiority to other members of the 


*Jordan. A. M.: Educational Psychology, Henry 


Holt & Co. 
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class. They were encouraged to do better and 
to avoid any careless mistakes. The Reproved 
group were then called out and its members 
severely reproved for the large number of care- 
less mistakes, and in general for their in- 
feriority to other members of the class. The 
Ignored group heard these proceedings, but 
their names were not mentioned either in praise 
or blame. We have, therefore, the Praised 
group whose name is descriptive of its treat- 
ment; the Control group which went on with its 
work as usual; the Reproved group whose sins 
both of omission and commission had been 
severely censured; and finally the Ignored 
group, the very name of which is sufficiently 
explanatory. 

The groups began together. The Reproved 
group and the Praised group were exactly the 
same on the second day, but after this they di- 
verged rapidly. Praise seemed to be cumulative 
in its results, while reproof soon lost its effect. 

All types were absolutely more influenced by 
praise than by any other incentive, still there 
were interesting relative differences. Girls, for 
example, were more affected by praise than 
boys; while with boys, reproof was more effec- 
tive than with girls, though the boys too were 
more influenced by praise than by reproof. 
“Praise also had the greatest effect on children 
of inferior intelligence, next on those of average 
ability, and least on those of superior intelli- 
gence,” though in all cases praise was more 
effective than reproof. It is further notable 
that the praised and reproved groups were the 
only ones that improved in accuracy. 

This experiment is described not because it 
was outstandingly significant, but because it is 
illustrative of a type of experimental proce- 
dure known as the method of “Parallel groups.” 
Some of the experiments of educational psy- 
chology are very highly involved and technical, 
requiring skill and patience in statistical tech- 
nique. 


Science of Educational Sociology 

The science of educational sociology is con- 
cerned in the main with the investigation and 
the explanation of the objectives of education, 
and is no less interesting and involved. One 
of the most notable contributions to this field 
within the last few years has been made by 
Charles Clinton Peters of the Pennsylvania 
State College.* 

Obviously the curriculum of public education 
is a matter of great importance to society as 
the school is one of the most potent agencies 
in the education of the child. The attitude of 
the child, as it emerges from the school into 
the world of practical activities and the habits 
and skills it has acquired, are measures of its 
ability to live effectively and socially. 


* Peters, C. C.: Foundations of Educational So- 
ciology, Macmillan Company. 
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The social heritage consists in one aspect of 
mental resources, such as the means of com- 
munication, the techniques of industry, the 
sciences of fine arts, the popular beliefs, the pre- 
vailing ideals, the folkways and mores; and in 
another of the institutions of society, such as 
the family, the local community, the State, the 
industries, the church, the press, the standard 
of living. It represents the assets and the needs 
of society and the individual. In it “we live, 
move, and have our being;” without it we are 
mere biological animals. 

And this is the great task of educational 
sociology as a science, to set and define the ob- 
jectives of education for the welfare of indi- 
vidual man and the race. 

We have often been told that Christianity 
has never really been given a fair trial as a 
social program. To this we are justified adding: 
“nor has scientific education.” 





A Message for High School 
Graduates of 1935 


“Your Life in the Making,” a message to 
1935 high school graduates in the form of a 
16-page booklet, written by Joy Elmer Morgan, 
educational adviser of the Nationai Association 
of Student Editors and editor of the Journal 
of the National Education Association, is just 
off the press. 

“The secret of achievement is to keep your 
mind on the things that count most,” Morgan 
advises. “The search for excellence,” he writes, 
“is an eternal challenge to high adventure.” 

In the introduction to “Your Life in the Mak- 
ing,” the graduate is told that he is going from 
school into a highly transitional world where 
he will everywhere meet confusion, discour- 
agement, and conflict. 

“Shall your coming mean a new stream of 
vitality, courage, and intelligence flowing into 
the currents of the national life?” Morgan asks. 

The following chapter headings from the 
booklet summarize his advice to the graduates 
who would so conduct their lives as to make 
the answer to that question “yes”: 

(1) Begin where you are. (2) Make a plan. 
(3) Keep yourself fit. (4) Develop your skills. 
(5) Attach importance to the family. (6) Make 
worthy friends. (7) Earn your own way. (8) Be 
loyal to your country. (9) Enjoy your life. 
(10) Hold fast to your ideals. (11) Make your 
influence count. (12) Keep on learning. 

This message will be distributed to graduat- 
ing classes thruout the country. Last year a 
similar booklet, “Your Mind in the Making,” 
written by Mr. Morgan, was widely used.— 
From Vitalized School Journalism, the official 
organ of the National Association of Student 
Editors, April 1935. 
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John Thompson Makes a Good 
Investment 


Mary McLaughlin taught the same school in 
Franklin County for more than twenty years. 
She was graduated from the Normal School 
and began her work as a teacher in the 
country school at a salary of $30 a month. She 
was interested in her work and the pupils 
were very much attached to her. At the close 
of two years of service, she was offered a 
position in one of the larger towns of the 
county and because of the better salary and 
longer term she felt it necessary to accept the 
place. 

Her home director was a Scotchman, John 
Thompson, who had children of his own in 
Miss McLaughlin’s school. When he found that 
Miss McLaughlin intended to leave, he went 
to her and found that she thought it necessary 
to leave the community because of the better 
financial opening in the town. He asked her 
whether she would be willing to remain in the 
country if her salary were increased $20 a 
month. She told him she would be glad to do 
so. He went to the patrons of the school, laid 
the matter before them, and offered to pay 
$10 a month additional to Miss McLaughlin 
out of his own pocket if the rest of the com- 
munity would raise the additional $10. They 
agreed to do so and Miss McLaughlin remained 
in the school. This arrangement continued in 
force for more than twenty years. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s children grew up but he continued on 
the board and continued to pay his half of the 
$20 additional salary paid the teacher. 


Some years ago one of our classes in rural 
sociology made a survey of the district in 
which Miss McLaughlin taught as we were 
interested in the fact that in the twenty years 
during which Miss McLaughlin taught, thirty 
students came from her school to the Normal 
School. Twenty-one of these continued until 
they were graduated; seven students entered 
college and other higher institutions and fin- 
ished their work. During the same period the 
five other schools were taught by nearly one 
hundred different teachers. These five schools, 
although attended by students of exactly the 
same type of students as Miss McLaughlin, 
sent only ten students to the Normal School; 
only three of whom were graduated. No record 
can be found of any student from these schools 
who went to college or higher institutions. 

Among the students who went to Miss Mc- 
Laughlin was a farmer boy, John W. Ryder, 
who was interested in insects such as beetles 
and butterflies. Miss McLaughlin supplied him 
with Wood’s Natural History and other books. 
She encouraged him to go on with his work 
and succeeded in persuading his parents to 
allow him to go to college. He became Dr. 
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John W. Ryder, the great economic zoologist 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the man 
who made possible the artificial propagation of 
fish for the Government. A member of the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania has 
recently said that Ryder’s work. was worth con- 
siderably more than $100,000,000 to the Federal 
Government. Unfortunately Doctor Ryder died 
about middle life but he lived long enough to 
make a most remarkable record. 

Another student of Miss McLaughlin’s was 
Fannie Cunningham, who is a missionary in 
China in charge of the educational work of one 
of the great churches. Rev. Dr. Robert Fuller, 
another pupil, is one of the pulpit leaders and 
orators in the western part of the United States. 
Tom Mahoney was the son of a poor Irish 
laborer. He attended Miss McLaughlin’s school. 
She interested herself in him, helped him to 
complete the common school course and to get 
a business course. He is now one of the million- 
aire manufacturers with large interests in 
Kansas City and St. Louis. He is noted as a 
philanthropist and he is a man who has never 
had a strike among his employees. The work 
that these men and women did was made pos- 
sible through Miss McLaughlin’s services. 

In the twenty years that Miss McLaughlin 
received a bonus, Mr. Thompson himself paid 
her about $1200. The patrons of the district 
paid her an equal sum, making a total bonus 
of about $2400. No one can estimate what the 
lives of the men and women who have become 
efficient teachers, better wives and mothers, 
and better citizens have been worth to the com- 
munity and to the State. The only one whose 
services can be estimated in cash is that of 
Doctor Ryder, whose services alone were worth, 
as indicated, more than $100,000,000 to the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly no $1200 was ever better 
invested. 





Teacher Chest 


Cyril C. Sarver, president local branch PSEA, 

DuBois, writes: 

I am happy to announce that the DuBois 
Teacher Association at its March 14 meeting 
adopted a new constitution which I believe is 
a real professional accomplishment worthy of 
being tried by other local branches. 

Some of the outstanding features are: 

1. A teacher chest designed to take care of 
charitable contributions plus 100% enrol- 
ment in the NEA and the PSEA including 
the 50 cent welfare and the 25 cent bulletin. 

2. The presentation of a life membership in 
the NEA every third year to a member of 
the DuBois faculty for outstanding work as 
a teacher and for professional attitudes. 

3. Committees to study local problems, school 
legislation, improvement of teaching, ethics, 
and public relations. 
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Budget-Making in the School Districts of 
Westmoreland County 


JAMES HUGHES 
Assistant Superintendent, Greensburg 


The increasing financial problems of school 
districts have focused the attention of school 
officials on the business methods of boards of 
education. There is a growing impression 
everywhere that the present financial embar- 
rassment of many school districts is not due 
entirely to a serious reduction in revenues for 
school purposes but is due to some extent to 
a failure on the part of responsible fiscal officers 
to organize the receipts and expenditures from 
year to year on a scientific basis. 


In some school districts of our County it 
has been the practice over a period of years 
to borrow proportionate sums of money each 
year to balance the expenditure for current 
expenses. This was the custom before there 
was any reduction in revenues due to changing 
economic conditions. During the year 1926-27, 
it was necessary for twenty-three districts out 
of a total of fifty-one under the supervision of 
the county superintendent of schools to secure 
temporary loans to meet the current expenses. 
This study was- undertaken to determine the 
following: 

1. To what extent budget-making is carried 
on among the districts of Westmoreland 
County 

2. By whom the budgets are made and when 
they are prepared 

3. The nature of the budgets as to forms used 
and the bases of estimates 

4. Whether publicity is given to the budgets 
prior to their adoption ‘by the boards of 
education 

5. The comparison of budget estimates and 
actual expenditures 

6. The number of districts which keep within 
their budgets as evidenced by their annual 
financial reports 

7. How the budgets compare in the distribu- 
tion of classified expenditures with the ac- 
cepted percentages of a proportioned bud- 
get. 

An attempt was made to secure copies of the 
school budgets for the year 1931-32 from all 
of the sixty-four school districts of Westmore- 
land County. Thirty-three districts responded 
to the request. The budgets of these districts 
are the basis of this study. 

The data of this study deal with the principal 
items of receipts for the years 1929-30, 1930-31, 
and the estimated receipts for the year 1931- 
32; the actual expenditures for the principal 
items of expense for the years 1929-30, 1930-31, 
and the estimated expenditures for the year 
1931-32. The items of receipts and expenditures 


are the items listed in the State accounting 
system for districts of the third and fourth 
class. In addition to these data, the assessed 
valuation of each district for the budget year 
and the two previous years and the tax levies 
for the same years are included. Additional 
data are the pupil enrolments for the three 
years covered in the study, the annual financial 
reports for each of the three years, and facts 
showing the number of districts which gave 
publicity to the budget before its adoption by 
the board of education. 

The essential principles of budgetary proce- 
dure as presented by a number of well-known 
authorities were used as criteria in evaluating 
the several budgets. The following principles 
were included in the standards used: 

1. The preparation of the budget, including 
adequate forms, the time of presentation, 
and responsible officials 

2. The bases of estimates of revenue and ex- 
penditure, supporting data, and a propor- 
tioned budget 

3. Voting and approval 
4. Budget control, accounting, and auditing. 

The technique used in the analysis of the 
budgets studied showed not only the presence 
or lack of accepted principles of budgeting, 
but also checked the soundness of the financial 
policies of the school districts. These aspects 
of the budgets were studied in detail: 

1. The budget forms in use 
2. What school officials are responsible for 

the preparation of the budgets 

3. The time of presentation and what pro- 
vision is made for discussion and publicity 

4. Items used as bases of estimates of revenue 

and expenditures 

. Period of time covered by estimating data 

6. A comparison of budget estimates of re- 
ceipts with actual receipts for the budget 
year 

7. A comparison of estimates of the principal 
items of expenses, debt service, and capital 
outlay with actual expenditures for these 
items 

8. Budget estimates of expense and actual ex- 
penditures in terms of pupil enrolment 

9. The percentage distribution of current 
school expenses as budgeted with the per- 
centages expended by all of the school dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania for the biennium 
1928-30. 

The findings of the study support the theory 

that careful budgeting had not been the practice 

among all of the school districts of the County. 
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Nine of the thirty-three budgets studied 

showed detailed preparation, and the financial 

reports of these districts gave evidence of bud- 
getary control. The findings in detail follow: 

1. Budget-making in some form is practiced 
by all but 15 of the 64 districts of the 
county. 

2. The responsibility for the preparation of the 
budget has not been delegated to the school 
executives. In only eight districts is this 
the function of the superintendent or the 
supervising principal. 

3. No carefully prepared budget form is in 
use among the districts. 

4. There is not sufficient time between the 
presentation and the adoption of the bud- 
gets. 

5. Sixty per cent of the budgets were not 

balanced at the time of their preparation. 

. There is considerable evidence of the lack 

of budget control. The number of districts 
which expended more money than they 
budgeted for each of the principal items 
of current expense, varied from seven in 
the cost of operation of plant to twenty-one 
in the maintenance of plant. Forty-two 
per cent expended more money than the 
total of their budgets. 

7. Thirty-four per cent of the districts which 
repurted the’ bases of estimates of expendi- 
tures in detail, did not consider the changes 
in the costs of materials and services, al- 
though at this time these costs were steadily 
declining. 

8. Approximately fifty per cent of the dis- 
tricts did not consider changes in enrol- 
ment as a basis of estimated expenditures. 

9. There is a variation from the accepted 
standards of a proportioned budget. A com- 
parison of the median percentages budgeted 
for the principal items of expense with the 
standards of Moehlman and the percent- 
ages of expenditures for the State of Penn- 
sylvania for the biennium 1928-30, is sum- 
marized in the following table: 


a 


Median for State-Wide Moehlman’s 
Item Westmoreland County Practice Standard 
General Control ....... 3.2 5.7 5.0 
i, EE eee 80.6 73.4 75.5 
Auxiliary Agencies ... 1.6 3.8 2.0 
Operation of Plant 8.1 9.6 12.0 
Maintenance of Plant .. 1.5 3.8 5.0 
Fixed Charges ......... 3.0 7 1.0 


3.7 
While the percentage allotment for the 
county is below both the State standard and 

Moehlman’s standard in all but two of six 

items, it will be noted that the allotment for 

instruction is 7.2 higher than the State per- 
centage and 5.1 higher than Moehlman’s stand. 
ard. 

10. The correlation between the estimated per 
pupil expenditure and the actual per pupil 
expenditure is .82. This is one of the en- 
couraging features of the study. 

In the face of the above findings, it is im- 

portant that some measures be taken to im- 
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prove the situation. With this objective in 
mind, the following suggestions are made: 

1. The attention of all school districts should 
be called to the legal requirement for the 
making of an annual budget. 

2. The law should be amended to require 
each school district of the second, third, and 
fourth class to file a copy of its budget 
with either the department of public in- 
struction or the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools for approval prior to 
the annual tax levy. This provision would 
share the responsibility for the preparation 
of the budget. 

3. A simple but complete budget form should 
be furnished to each board of education by 
the department of public instruction at the 
time the annual budget is prepared. 

4. An instructive outline of budgetary pro- 
cedure should be given to each school dis- 
trict with the recommendation that certain 
persons be made responsible for the pre- 
paration of the budget. 

5. Special emphasis should be placed upon 
the use of reliable bases for estimating re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

6. The importance of budget control should 
be carefully explained to school boards and 
some provisions made for its supervision. 








Johnstown High Pupils 
Sing ‘Pied Piper’ 


Students of the Johnstown High School pre- 
sented the “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” one of the 
most elaborate musical productions yet at- 
tempted by the local schools on May 9 and 10. 

Last year marked the 650th anniversary of 
the origin of the story in the town of Hamelin, 
Germany. Historians agree that the story had 
some basis in fact. But whatever the historical 
basis, the story is known throughout the world 
and is one of the most popular of childhood 
tales. In opera form the delightfulness of the 
story is enhanced. 

In addition to the Johnstown High School 
chorus, singing the main opera, there was a 
grade school chorus from Union Street school 
under the direction of Lillie Harris. About 
35 pupils comprised this group, representing 
the children of Hamelin town. 

Both the choral and instrumental music of 
the production was under the direction of Mary 
H. Weaver, supervisor of music. Others as- 
sisting were Ruth Young, dramatics instructor; 
Helen Hinchman, costumes; June Hoffman, 
scenery; and Frieda Fleck, dances. 





Aim at the sun, and you may not reach it; 
but your arrow will fly far higher than if aimed 
at an object on a level with yourself —J. Hawes 
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Skimping on 


Schoolbooks 


STUART CHASE 





Author of “The Ec y of Abund 

“The American History used in our schools,” 
writes a Pennsylvania teacher, “was copy- 
righted in 1896. Our readers were copyrighted 
in 1905.” 

Between these two dates came the major 
changes with which America left behind an 
economy of scarcity, distinguished by self-sup- 
porting agricultural communities, and entered 
an economy of abundance, distinguished by a 
specialized, high-powered machine technology. 
This change is incomparably the most impor- 
tant thing that has happened to America since 
its colonization, yet the children in the Penn- 
sylvania schools alluded to will never catch 
an inkling of it from their histories and read- 
ers. They will continue trying to ride in a 
car with the motor missing. 

Not long ago I noted that American Public 
schoolhouses seemed to me as a whole the 
most ambitious and the finest body of build- 
ings in the Republic. About what goes on 
within the buildings I expressed a cautious 
reservation. This school teacher’s letter makes 
me even more cautious. How many children 
are in an equal fix? What kind of textbooks 
are they getting generally? We know the 
terrible inroads the depressidn has made into 
the income of teachers; what has it done to 
the second most important element in educa- 
tion—books? 

To you and me, books, in school, and out of 
it, seem relatively significant. Perhaps my 
writer’s vanity makes me exaggerate their sig- 
nificance. Yet obviously books are as neces- 
sary in schoolhouses as stoves in kitchens. Nor 
am I a worshiper of mere book learning. I 
admire the glorified kindergartens that have 
been made of a few progressive schools, with 
their craft work, laboratories, and rhythmic 
dancing in cheese cloth. Even such schools do 
not dispense with textbooks. Far from it. I 
have had to pay for plenty of them in the case 
of my own offspring. School children, how- 
ever much they daub in clay and prance in 
cheese cloth, still go to school to learn, through 
teachers, out of books. The harder worked or 
worse prepared the teacher, furthermore, the 
more important the book. 

I am reliably informed that there is more 
legislation about textbooks than about any 
other. item of public expenditure. Says an 
organization of experts in education: “Next to 
the teacher employed, the textbook is the most 
important item of cost in the conduct of the 
school system—not in amount, but in educa- 
tional importance.” If our children’s’ books 
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are restricted either in quality or in content, 
the intelligence and the welfare of the nation 
are obviously going to suffer. 

In normal times the nation spends $100 a 
year per child in an attempt to educate him. 
Less than $2 goes for textbooks. In my own 
town of Redding, Conn., the total school bud- 
get in 1931 was $39,192, of which $10,647 went 
for buses and transportation, and $321 for 
schoolbooks. I suppose the gasoline bill alone 
is ten times as much as the book bill. In fair- 
ness it should be pointed out that much of the 
transportation is necessary because Redding 
has no high school and must move its pupils 
to Danbury or Norwalk. 

Football coaches are complaining these days 
that their raw material has no legs—that is, 
good, old-fashioned legs. The principal use 
of the lower extremities in the motor age is 
to keep them curled over an upholstered seat, 
or to push an accelerator button. One won- 
ders if it would not be better for the children 
of my town to walk a little more, in return 
for a few more books. Even if the books did 
them no good, the boys might make the college 
football team. 

By and large, if the public economy mania 
should eliminate books altogether, leaving the 
teacher nothing but blackboard and chalk, the 
national educational budget (itself only about 
one-sixth of all public spending) would be re- 
duced less than 2 per cent. Some cities are 
apparently trying to save all of that con- 
temptible fraction. It is reported that as text- 
books are withdrawn failures increase, more 
children are left behind to have another $100, 
or $98, spent on them in the same grade next 
year. Whatever way one looks at it, it is a 
mistaken and perverted economy. 

In the last three years book budgets have 
been drastically cut in 728 cities reporting to 
the National Education: Association. Mean- 
while the school population of these same 
cities has gone up by 150,000. New York 
schools cut their book allowance from $1,570,- 
660 in 1930-31 to $1,137,012 in 1932-33—a saving 
of about 28 per cent. Detroit schools cut theirs 
nearly 64 per cent in the same year, and Den- 
ver nearly 69 per cent, with an estimate of an 
additional 6 per’ cent for the present year, 
which would make the 1933-34 book budget 
just one-fourth of what it was three years ago. 

Syracuse, N. Y., lopped more than 81 per 
cent from her 1930-31 budget, and promised 
to take a further slash this year. The latter 
is the largest surgical operation reported to 
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the NEA by a city of more than 100,000; but 
as Chicago failed to report, Syracuse may not 
be secure in her laurels. For the country as 
a whole, schoolbook budgets were reduced by 
a fraction over one-third from their level in 
1930-31. That was a depression year, but city 
and school accounts lag behind personal ac- 
counts. The serious surgery did not begin till 
1932. As W. J. Cooper, former United States 
Commissioner of Education, pointed out, “the 
books could offer no objection.” The publish- 
ers’ salesmen could and did, but no doubt 
school boards, like myself, have less confidence 
in most salesmen than in most textbooks. 

There are a few honorable exceptions to this 
dismal record. Of cities of more than 30,000 
twenty-three either increased their textbook 
purchases in 1932-33 or estimated an increase 
for 1933-34. The following cities increased 
each year over the preceding: Berkley, Calif., 
New Britain, Conn.; Peoria, Ill.; Lexington, 
Ky.; St. Paul, Minn.; Orange, N. J.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Zanesville, Ohio, and Nashville, Tenn. 
Of these Nashville bought the most books. 
She should have some sort of medal. 

I think we are safe in assuming that the in- 
sides of many school textbooks—at best none 
too close to reality—are hardly within hailing 
distance of the world we live in today. Let us 
now turn from the spiritual to the physical, 
and look at their material condition. 

In “School Life” for March there is a photo- 
graph of some scraps of dirty paper and an 
old wreck of a binding, which must once have 
been a book. Perhaps this is an unfair ex- 
ample, but I do not think so. Books cannot 
be handled daily until they attain the extreme 
ages noted above without showing wear and 
tear. Reliable reports describe books fallen 
out of their bindings and held together with 
rubber bands; others crudely rebound by newly 
organized classes in bookbinding; books disin- 
tegrated to the point where no effort is made 
to keep them together and the separate folios 
are passed out to the children; books which 
interfere with learning more than they advance 
it, by the illegibility of their dirt-crusted type. 

Sometimes the student cannot study from 
his book at all because it is lent him for the 
recitation only, passing from class to class all 
day. As compared with this merry-go-round 
I almost prefer a certain college town whose 
grade school superintendent regretfully ad- 
mitted that many pupils did not have a text- 
book in their hands for more than four months 
out of the year. And even this is better than 
the 20,000 schools that are closed entirely, 
though as between schools without books and 
books without schools it is hard to choose. 

Books may carry disease germs. A French 
investigator undertook the morbid task of 
counting them, and found 1,250 to 3,350 bacteria 
per 100 square centimeters on pages of a public 
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library novel. Here is an issue which should 
arouse the least intellectual of parents. They 
have begun to complain. One whose daughter 
contracted trench mouth wrote an indignant 
letter to a newspaper accusing the textbooks, 
and added: “I have seen books brought home 
which I didn’t care to touch with the tips of 
my fingers.” 

So what? How can books be bought without 
money? If citizens cannot pay taxes, how can 
towns support schools? I am a confirmed 
enemy of certain kinds of public economy, of 
which taking books from children is an ex- 
cellent example. But bills have to be met. 
One can even see some justification in a des- 
perate crisis for diverting book funds, as some 
towns have done, to help pay teachers. It is 
too late to advise towns to save part of the 
cost of the shiny new buildings. They are at 
least more tangible than some other boom in- 
vestments. 

Budgets can be scrutinized more carefully, 
and textbooks recognized for what they are, 
a plain comparatively cheap necessity—bread 
and milk, not caviar. The poor, harassed 
school boards must be made to worry a little 
more about this particular 2 per cent and cut 
off, if they must, some other 2 per cent which 
is less essential. Some publishers of textbooks, 
who have not been blameless in the matter, 
can cut out wasteful competition in the form 
of lobbying and graft to secure the adoption 
of one book rather than another. This all adds 
to the cost of the book. Like questionable 
practices in other industries, the practice is 
officially recognized, at last, by the paragraph 
in the NRA code which forbids it. 

The final remedy may have to be a Federal 
subsidy to local schools. The tendency of the 
times runs strongly in this direction—central 
control of state and city activities, growing 
collectivism, new services to citizens, the bail- 
ing out of bankrupt cities—all things that the 
national government has to do because there 
is no one else to do them. 


The Federal government, as I have said re- 
peatedly elsewhere, need not be limited by any 
narrow budget. It is better for the government 
to create credit for worthy enterprises, such 
as teaching children, than for banks to create 
it for less worthy enterprises, such as Insull 
holding companies and unrentable skyscrapers. 

If states and cities can find the credit for 
their children’s books, by all means let them 
do so. If they cannot, let some one else find it. 
In an abundance economy the credit can be 
found. But do not make the children pay in 
health and mental development. They need 
every scrap of knowledge, every ounce of vi- 
tality for the problems of a shifting social 
order which they must. presently face. 

—Herald Tribune. 
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GF Two bills have been introduced in the House by Representative Coakley which 
ex- attract the interest and deserve the support of the members of the Pennsylvania 
“i State Education Association. 
ome The first is House Bill 2522. It provides a new method of allocating State aid 
t is for the transportation of pupils and is to be in accord with an equalization plan 
a of distributing State subsidies. 
gwd The second is House Bill 2532. It provides an equalization basis for distributing 
State aid to become effective in 1937. It also provides for a local tax rate of five 
ily, mills and guarantees a minimum program of $1,200 for elementary teachers and 
ae $1,500 for high school teachers. 
ea 
sed An adequate educational opportunity for all of the children of the State of 
ttle Pennsylvania can be obtained only through an equalization plan of State subsidies. 
cut House Bill 2532 will make possible a guaranteed minimum program for every 
— district of the State of Pennsylvania. Educators in this State have hoped and 
eg planned for this desirable ideal.for many years. If the bill introduced by Mr. 
rm Coakley is enacted into law, Pennsylvania will then enjoy the same type of 
ion equalization of school opportunity which is found in the State of New York. 
dds Every member of the Pennsylvania State Education Association should exert all 
we of the influence possible to bring about the approval of House Bills 2522 and 2532. 
ph BEN G. GRAHAM, 
May 14, 1935. President. 
ral 
the Se <a 
ral 
ing enver Convention cated at 810 14th Street, in the same block with 
—2i]- D . the Denver Auditorium, in which the large 
the Pennsylvania delegates who attend the Den-_ general sessions and meetings of the Represen- 
ere ver Convention of the National Education As- tative Assembly will all be held. The morning 
sociation, June 30 to July 5, will not need general sessions, held simultaneously with the 
re- railroad identification certificates since excur- Representative Assembly meetings, will be held 
ny sion rates from practically all points are less in the auditorium of Trinity Church. 
ont than the convention rates of one and one-third The convention will open with a vesper 
ich fare. From all eastern points excursion rates service on Sunday afternoon, June 30. The 
ate are obtainable with limits of 16 days, 45 days, speaker will be Reverend Francis J. McCon- 
ull and season, good until October 31. The ex- nell, Resident Bishop, The Methodist-Episcopal 
Ts. cursion fares have all advantages of diverse Church, New York City. 
hae routes and may be purchased to places beyond The Representative Assembly will hold three 
pie Denver with adequate stop-over privileges in forenoon sessions: Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
it Denver. Secure advice from local railroad Thursday, July 2-4, at 9:00 o’clock. 
agents. Consult the advertising announcements Pennsylvania headquarters will be Room 233, 
‘- of the spring Journats of PSEA and NEA. See Auditorium Hotel. Please register there and 
-_ especially May number PSJ, page 472. receive a Pennsylvania badge. (No fee.) The 
+ The NEA allowance for paying a portion of All-Pennsylvania luncheon and business meet- 
ial the travelling expenses of official delegates from ing of our delegation will be held Monday 
Pennsylvania amounts to $8.75. noon, July 1, at the Auditorium Hotel. Price, 
General registration headquarters will be lo- $1. 
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Oxford Meeting, WFEA 


August 10-17, 1935 


The 1935 meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations will be held, August 
10-17, in Oxford, England. Persons who attend 
will have opportunity for making interesting 
contacts with many lands. 

The British committee is preparing for var- 
ious sorts of entertainment and special tours 
under the direction of local committees. There 
will also be an exhibit of work of children of 
the English schools. Oxford itself, as the seat 
of one of the oldest and best known universi- 
ties, presents many attractions. Distinguished 
speakers will be on the program and person- 
alities known world-wide will be presented at 
the general sessions. 


Persons desiring to spend some time in Eng- 
land and Scotland will have splendid oppor- 
tunities through motor bus services at reason- 
able, all inclusive rates. Nine tours are provided 
on the regular schedules on which individuals 
as well as groups may be accommodated. Ar- 
rangements can be made for buses to leave 
Oxford immediately on the close of the meet- 
ing and tour various parts of the British Isles. 

Persons who desire to tour any portions of 
the continent, between the time of arrival in 
Europe and the meeting at Oxford, and who 
will write WFEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., will have assistance in their 
schedules and information regarding prices of 
such tours. 


Kappa Delta Pi Offers Research 
Award of $1000 


As Kappa Delta Pi’s contribution to the 
celebration of the coming centennial of Horace 
Mann and the Common School Revival, the 
third research award is announced for the 
best original study treating Any Significant 
Phase of the History of American Education. 

Manuscripts will be reviewed by the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Society and by such ex- 
pert students of the problem involved as the 
Council may select. The three, four, or five 
manuscripts deemed most worthy by these 
judges will then be submitted to a committee 
of the Laureate Chapter of the Society for 
final decision. While in judging the manu- 
scripts, the first question will be whether they 
meet the recognized standards of historical 
scholarship, the factors of organization, liter- 
ary style, and probable appeal to an educated 
lay public will also enter into the decision. 

Write to E. I. F. Williams, Recorder-Treas- 
urer, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, for rules 
which will govern the award. 
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William D. Gamble 


President, Midwestern Convention District 


William D. Gamble received his elementary 
education in the public schools of Jamestown 
and in the Jamestown Seminary, an institution 
founded by his grandfather. He was graduated 
from Westminster College in 1896 and received 
his master’s degree in 1901. In 1930 he was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of Peda- 
gogy by Westminster College. 

Dr. Gamble began his teaching in 1896 at 
Ingleside Academy, McDonald, Pa. This was 
followed by three years of teaching at Norfolk, 
Va. He served as principal of the public 
schools of Jamestown from 1902 to 1910. when 
he became principal of the high school at 
Sharon. In 1913 he was made superintendent 
of the Sharon school district. He has held 
this position since that time. 





National Association of Student 
Government ‘Officers 


The fifth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Student Government Officers 
will be held at Denver, Colorado, with the NEA 
convention. Arrangements planned for student 
council delegates, July 1 to July 6, are stu- 
dent lodging for delegates as guests in the 
homes of students of the Denver high schools 
(this does not include meals); a tour of Colo- 
rado mountain scenery; special railway fare, 
and permission to attend the general sessions 
of the NEA. 

Delegates who plan to attend the Denver 
convention are asked to communicate with the 
local convention chairman, Clark H. Stone. 
assistant principal, West High School, Denver, 
Colorado. 





PHILADELPHIA, under the auspices of the Board 
of Public Education and the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, commemorated the 300th 
anniversary of the establishment of secondary 
education in America by a music festival in the 
municipal auditorium April 24, 1935. The pro- 
gram was one of the high lights in the week’s 
convention of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Music numbers, George L. Lindsay, director, 
were furnished by All-Philadelphia Senior 
High School Orchestra, Chorus, Girls’ Chorus, 
and Boys’ Chorus. 

The Division of Physical Education, Grover 
W. Mueller, director, contributed Italian, Rus- 
sian, Scotch, and Dutch dances and a Ballet. 





When we are out of sympathy with the young, 
then I think our work in this world is over. 
—G. Macdonald 
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Constitutional Amendments 


Petition No. 1 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the NEA, 
supported by secondary school principals all 
over the State of Pennsylvania, are earnestly 
requesting the creation of a new Department 
in the PSEA to be known as a Department for 
Secondary School Principals. A petition signed 
by approximately one hundred _ secondary 
school principals in Pennsylvania was pre- 
sented to the Executive Council. In order 
that the new Department may be created, it 
is necessary to amend Article VIII, Section 1, 
to read as follows: 

Article VIII: Departments 

Section 1. The following departments are 
authorized: 

1. County Superintendence 
. District Superintendence 
. Higher Education 
. Secondary Education 
Graded School 
. Rural School 


an hwh 


7. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
8. Music 

9. Supervising Principal 

10. Art : 


11. Kindergarten-Primary 
12. Secondary School Principals 
The request for a vote on this proposed 
amendment by the House of Delegates is sup- 
ported by the following members of the PSEA: 
T. Bayard Beatty, Radnor High School, 
Wayne 
E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia : 
J. H. Tyson, Upper Darby 
Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Minnie Jane Merrells, Darby 
W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg 
Howard G. Spalding, Lansdowne 
Wm. P. Tollinger, Downingtown 
Chas. C. Schmidt, Glenolden 
R. H. Stover, Darby 
Note—On April 27, 1935, the 
Council approved this petition. 


Petition No. 2 

The Pennsylvania Branch of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the NEA 
earnestly request the creation of a new De- 
partment in the PSEA to be known as a De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. 

We, the undersigned, request that the new 
Department be created as an amendment to 
Article VIII, Section 1, of the Constitution of 
the PSEA. 
Signed: 

John B. Taulane, Philadelphia 

Morris B. Ginsburg, Philadelphia 


Executive 
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C. B. GARDNER 


C. B. Gardner of York Springs, a teacher in 
the one-room schools of Latimore Township, 
Adams County, for forty-four consecutive years, 
retired May 1 with a very fine record as a 
rural school teacher in Adams County. Mr. 
Gardner studied in the elementary schools of 
his home township and two terms in the sum- 
mer normal school at York Springs. He began 
teaching at the age of 17 in 1890. 


Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 

Frederick H. Stewart, Philadelphia 

A. J. Emrey, Philadelphia 

Geo. W. Rieger, Jr., Philadelphia 

Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 

A. Katherine McCloskey, Philadelphia 

Jean ‘B. Hagerty, Philadelphia 

Elizabeth T. Eckard, Philadelphia 

Petition No. 3 

The Pennsylvania Branch of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA earnestly 
request the creation of a new department in 
the PSEA to be known as a Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

We, the undersigned, request that a new De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals be 
created as an amendment to Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 1, of the Constitution of the PSEA. 


Signed: 
Gerald F. Harrington, Bancroft School, 
Scranton 


Elizabeth G. Jones, Adams School, Scranton 
John A. Murphy, Roger Williams School, 


Scranton 

Thomas R. Rowland, W. Irving School, Scran- 
ton 

Archie Litwhiler, J. R. Lowell School, Scran- 
ton 


W. W. Jenkins, Jackson School, Scranton 
Jos. P. McNulty, Mann School, Scranton 

D. T. Thomas, Bryant School. Scranton 
Agnes Neville, Cooper School, Scranton 
Everett N. Jameison, Morris School, Scranton 
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Association Activities 


Executive Council 


Pursuant to the call of the President, Ben 
G. Graham, the 1935 Executive Council of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
met at Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Saturday afternoon, April 27, 1935, 
at 1:35 o’clock. 

Those present were: Ben G. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh; Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville; H. V. 
Herlinger, Midland; Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford; 
Robert C. Horn, Allentown; Louis P. Hoyer, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scran- 
ton; and Miriam A. Weikert, York. 

Absent but accounted for: Italo L. de Fran- 
cesco, Reading; Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins 
Park; Richard W. Grant, State College; Carmon 
Ross, Edinboro; and James N. Rule, Harris- 
burg. 

Absent: Arthur M. Stull, Johnstown. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Minutes of the January 12 Meeting. 

The minutes of the January 12 meeting were 
approved as previously submitted to each 
member. 

II. Report of the President 

1. Meetings with Local Branches and Con- 
vention Districts 

The President reported that he had met with 
a number of the local branches, and the fol- 
lowing convention districts: 

Southern at Hershey, March 15-16 
Northeastern at Blocmsburg, March 29-30 
Southeastern at Philadelphia, April 3-6 

He stated that the convention districts have 
become an important part of the activities of 
the Association; stressed the splendid attend- 
ance at these meetings; and indicated that he 
is pleased with the types of work being car- 
ried on. 

2. Legislative Situation 

The President stated that the Legislative 
Committee had considered the action taken by 
the Harrisburg House of Delegates last De- 
cember regarding Civil Service, and had pre- 
pared two amendments which are now known 
as H. B. 1804 and H. B. 1861, which provide for 

a. Eligibility lists 

b. A simple and effective way to prevent 
wholesale dismissals 

He indicated that there is a fairly strong 
sentiment in favor of these two bills. 

The President stated that he is hopeful that 
the original $58,000,000 for education will be 
included in the House appropriation bill. 

III. New Department—Secondary School 
Principals 

Upon the invitation of the President, P. A. 
Jones, high school principal, Sharon, presented 


the petition of the high school principals of 
the State for the creation of a Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the PSEA. 

Following discussion, Mr. Hoyer moved that 
the petition for a Department of Secondary 
School Principals be granted. Seconded by 
Supt. Hinkle. Carried. 

To meet the constitutional requirements, Mr. 
Hoyer presented the amendment for the crea- 
tion of such a Department to be printed in 
the required issues of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and to be presented to the House of 
Delegates. 

Mrs. McDonough stated that the creation of 
a Department of Classroom Teachers would be 
a great satisfaction to her constituency. 

The request for an interpretation of Article 
III will be referred to the committee on con- 
stitutional revision. 

IV. Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The President announced the appointment of 
the following Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution: 

S. E. Downs, Chairman, Lower Merion Town- 
ship, Ardmore 

A. W. Beattie, Ben Avon 

Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Kutztown 

James R. Gilligan, Dunmore 

P. A. Jones, Sharon 

Adaline Van Kirk, Pittsburgh 
V. Report of the Executive Secretary 

The Executive Secretary reported on the 
following items: 

1. Financial Statements 
Current Fund 
April 26, 1935, Balance on hand $34,672.27 
On March 25, 1935, the Capital Bank and 
Trust Company made available for the 
funds which were restricted in the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company on February 
28, 1933, of $5.019.61 the following: 


SRE sdoenichanuawacoute $ 997.36 
49 Shares Bank Stock .. 759.50 
Participation 


Certificate 3,262.75 
——— 5,019.61 


—_—_—_ 
The amount $5,019.61 is included in the 
above statement of Current Fund balance 
on hand as of April 26, 1935, $34,672.27. 
A comparison of balances as of April 26, 
is as follows: 
Increase in 
1934 1935 Balance 
Current Fund—$27,155.80 $34,672.27 $7,516.47 
On recommendation of the Executive Sec- 
retary, the Executive Council approved the 
transfer of the cash balance in the Capital 
Bank and Trust Co., $997.36, from a check- 
ing account to a savings account, where it 
will draw 242% interest. 
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Welfare Fund 
April 26, 1935, Balance on hand $15,175.19 
A comparison of balances as of April 26, 
is as follows: 
Increase in 
1934 1935 Balance 
Welfare Fund—$9,277.15 $15,175.19 $5,898.04 
The U. S. Govt. Bond investment of $5,000, 
included in the above balance on hand, 
$15,175.19, is a Fourth Liberty 4%, 1933- 
38 Bond. This bond is included in the 
April 13, 1935, call by the Treasury De- 
partment for redemption on October 15. 
It was agreed that the bond should be held 
until called. 
At the present time, the list of welfare 


beneficiaries is composed as_ follows: 
IEMIIBE?  Soc5uco es touserces 32 
BIMMCKBENCY so. cies cs veecs 22 
ROME oe ohn Ancnodes 54 


Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund 
On March 25, 1935, the Capital Bank and 
Trust Company made available for the 
funds which were restricted in the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company on February 
28, 1933, of $462.92 the following: 





Cate aceon netic nese $100.01 
4 Shares Bank stock ...... 62.00 
Participation Certificate .. 300.91 © 
——. $462.92 
Mar. 25, 1935, Cash balance on hand $100.01 
EXPENDITURES 
Refunds to donors who requested re- 
turn of gifts: 
Robert E. Laramy, in full...... $ 5.00 
Millersville District Institute, in 
UNE ee ho acine acinwraetin’ ore 9.17 
Elizabeth U. Rorer, in full .... 5.00 
Altoona Education Assn., 20% 20.00 
eessie Gray, 20% << snccenewsce 20.00 
Marietta District Institute, 20% 17.20 
76.37 


April 26, 1935, Cash balance on hand $23.64 

Mrs. McDonough moved that the report on 
finances be accepted and placed on record. 
Seconded by Mr. Hoyer. Carried unanimously. 
2. Insurance 

On April 15, the insurance policy on Furni- 
ture and Fixtures in Headquarters with the 
Automobile Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., for $9,000 for five years was renewed 
at a premium cost of $216. 

Mr. Boehm moved authorization of the re- 
newal of the Owners’, Landlords’, and Tenants’ 
Public Liability Policy, and approval of the 
President in renewing the furniture and fix- 
tures policy. Seconded by Miss Weikert. Car- 
ried unanimously. 


On April 15, 1935, Dr. Houston Mifflin, Col- 
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umbia, renewed the insurance on Cloverton for 
$6,000 for 1 year, paid the premium of $15.36, 
and sent the policy to headquarters office. 
This insurance covers the equity of the $6,000 
mortgage which the PSEA holds on Cloverton. 
3. Federal Aid 

At the Atlantic City Convention last Feb- 
ruary, the National Committee for Federal Aid 
for Education, Sidney B. Hall, chairman, Rich- 
mond, Va., made a request of the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State Teachers As- 
sociations for contributions of 8.7 mills a mem- 
ber to raise a budget of $5,000 to carry on the 
work of the committee. 

On that basis, the membership of the PSEA 
of 62,494 required a contribution of $543.70. On 
March 12, the proposition was submitted by 
letter to the Executive Council. As ten mem- 
bers approved the proposition and as no one 
disapproved, the contribution was made. 

4. Death of M. H. Thomas, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent 

On March 14, 1935, Martin H. Thomas, super- 
intendent of schools of Harrisburg and Second 
Vice-President of the PSEA, died after a brief 
illness. 

5. Denver Convention of the NEA 

Pennsylvania’s membership in the NEA has 
been declining since 1932, as follows: 

December 31, 1932 29,408 63 delegates 
December 31, 1933 27,770 60 delegates 
December 31, 1934 25,237 54 delegates 

Anticipating that our membership this year 
would equal our membership last year (See 
Convention Issue PSJ, p. 225), the House of 
Delegates elected 42 delegates which, with 18 
ex officio delegates, total 60. We, therefore, 
have a surplus of 6 State delegates, but this 
surplus may be reduced, as follows: 

Vacancy, Second Vice-Presidency .. 1 
The State Director does not need to 
serve as delegate ................ 1 
Edwin C. Broome, chairman of Teach- 
er Welfare Committee, does not 
WIA TO AUR os ceedcccccscecceus 1 
Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, chairman of 
Kindergarten-Primary Department, 
does not plan to attend ............ 1 


Supt. Herlinger moved that the last elected 
delegates, according to the preferential ballot, 
be eliminated in order to further reduce the 
delegation to the proper number. Seconded by 
Mr. Boehm. Carried unanimously. 

VI. Report of the Assistant Executive Secretary 
and Director of Research 
1. The Gottlieb Report 

The position of the Gottlieb report should 
receive serious consideration. The question of 
sources of additional State revenue has become 
one of the major political issues before the 
General Assembly. Recommendations from the 
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Association on this problem would result only 
in the Association’s becoming embroiled in a 
bitter partisan controversy. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council that the Gottlieb report should 
be kept in its present typewritten form. 

2. The Education Bulletin 

The first issue of the Education Bulletin for 
the current year appeared October 8, 1934. It 
has been published weekly since then with the 
exception of two weeks during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Last year the last number was issued May 
28, 1934. It is planned to continue this year 
until the middle of June unless the Legislature 
should adjourn at an earlier date. 

The weekly edition now numbers 12,500. 

Financial Data re Education Bulletin 
Receipts from subscriptions, July 1, 

1984, to “Aprile25, 4985 ........ 6. cca esd $2,968.83 
Cost of printing and mailing Bulletins 

Nos. 1-27, Vol. III (367,600 copies) is- 

sued from October 8, 1934, to April 

AAasy. | Us ee een RAE a aera ES a 2,628.71 
Unexpended balance .......0.066...26% $ 340.12 
Estimated cost of printing and mailing 

eight additional issues at $90 ........ 
Cost to the Association for copies to the 

Executive Council, Presidents of 

Local Branches, Members of the 

House of Representatives and the 

Senate, for special edition to all mem- 

bers of the Association, and general 

ORIG onc ais ee ce bs) Sebysieeinebenats 379.88 

The cost of the Education Bulletin given 
above does not cover any cost of editorial, 
stenographic, or clerical work in keeping sub- 
scription addressograph lists up-to-date and 
preparing mailing lists. 

Mr. Hoyer moved that the report on the 
Education Bulletin be received and filed and 
additional expenditure be approved for print- 
ing the remaining issues to complete Vol. III. 
Seconded by Doctor Horn. Carried unani- 
mously. 

3. Legislation 

Mr. Gayman distributed the April 26, 1935, 
letter of James N. Rule, State superintendent of 
public instruction, to county and district super- 
intendents, and the April 27 Department of 
Public Instruction Summary of House and 
Senate Bills. In addition, he submitted a de- 
tailed statement on the following legislative 
items: 

1. Restoration of the Edmonds Act 
Increased School Support 
Tax Revision 
Simplification of Government 
Immediate Financial Needs 
a. Deficiency appropriation 
b. Emergency aid 
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c. General appropriations 
d. Equalization fund 
6. Non-payment of Taxes 
7. High School Tuition 
8. Teacher Retirement System 
9. Civil Service for Teachers 
10. Child Labor Laws 
11. Prompt Payment of Teachers’ Salaries 
12. County Superintendents 
13. County Institutes 
14. Election of State Supt. of Public Instruc- 


15. Re-organization of School Districts 
16. Scholarships 

17. Federal Aid 

18. Voluntary Contributions 

19. Retirement 

20. Tax Limitations 

21. Limitation of School Budgets 

22. Public Hearings on School Budgets 


Mrs. McDonough moved that the report of 
the Assistant Executive Secretary and Director 
of Research be received and filed. Seconded 
by Supt. Hinkle. Carried unanimously. 


Several bills unfavorable to education have 
been introduced. The President wili issue a 
letter regarding them. 


VII. Committee Reports 

1. Commercial Exhibits at State Convention 

Supt. Herlinger reported that the committee 
had met and as individuals had contacted a 
Committee of the Exhibitors. Consideration is 
being given the plan to use the Ballroom of the 
Penn Harris Hotel for registration and for 
commercial exhibits. 

By common consent, the committee on com- 
mercial exhibits was empowered to act. 

2. Recognition of Past Presidents 

As the chairman, Doctor Stull, was not pres- 
ent, Mrs. McDonough stated that the commit- 
tee met following the last meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, had considered several plans, 
but had reached no decision. 
VIII. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Change in size and format 

The Executive Secretary stated that the State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., in order to secure the 
advertising accounts of national firms, is en- 
deavoring to have the various state journals 
adopt a uniform size. He presented a sheet of 
specifications for the proposed uniform size 
(84%” x 11%”) and the April 25, 1935, letter from 
the Telegraph Press (the present printer) quot- 
ing prices for the next volume year on the 
present size and the proposed size. On a 


journal of 32 pages and cover, the proposed 
size would cost about $80 more than the present 
size, but the advantages of securing additional 
national advertising would more than pay for 
the additional cost. 

Following discussion, Mr. Boehm moved that 
authorization be given to change the PENNSYL- 
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VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL from its present form to 
the proposed size, beginning with the Septem- 
ber, 1935, issue. Seconded by Mrs. McDonough. 
Carried unanimously. 
IX. Communications 
Communications were considered from 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 
Boyd M. Beagle, Sayre 
Charles A. Sohl, Abington 
Roland L. Eaton, Swarthmore 
Alfred Forman, Conneaut Lake 
X. Harrisburg Convention y 
As possible themes for the Harrisburg con- 
vention, the President submitted the following: 
Desirable Changes in Public Education to 
Meet Present Day Conditions 
1. Desirable changes in Administration 
2. Desirable changes in Organization 
3. Desirable changes in Objectives 
4. Desirable changes in Teacher Personnel 
5. Desirable changes in Financing and Tax- 
ation 
6. Desirable changes in Subjects and Sub- 
ject Matter 
The Place and Functions of Public Education 
in American Democracy 
1. Fundamental Principles of American De- 
mocracy . ; 
2. Fundamental Principles of American Pub- 
lic Education 
3. Functions of Education in American Edu- 
cation 
4. American Democracy needs the Public 
Schools 
Educating the Citizen in American Democracy 
1. Educating children (Elementary) 
2. Educating youth (Secondary) 
3. Educating adults (Adult—College) 
XI. Adjournment 
At 4:35 p. m. the Executive Council ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the President. 
Respectfully submitted. 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 


Conference of Convention District 
Presidents 


Pursuant to the call of the President, Ben G. 
Graham, the Presidents of the Convention Dis- 
tricts met in the Conference room at Head- 
quarters, Saturday afternoon, May 11. at 1.30 
o’clock with the Legislative Committee. 

After a two-hour joint session, President 
Graham invited the Convention District Presi- 
dents to meet in an adjoining room for a busi- 
ness session. 

Those present were: James C. Bay, Easton; 
W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone; J. Frank Faust, 
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Chambersburg; W. D. Gamble, Sharon; Her- 
bert D. Harris, Warren; Ralph R. Smith, Lans- 
dale; Paul E. Witmeyer, Shamokin. 

Absent but accounted for: F. DeWitt Zuerner, 
North Braddock. 

Doctor Graham congratulated the Presidents 
on their efficient set-up for contacting members 
of the Legislature through the key people in 
their respective districts. He reviewed the gen- 
eral plans for legislative work as published in 
the February number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, pages 322-323. 

Copies of the March number of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL were distributed. 
which contain on pages 383-390, the officers of 
the Locai Branches classified by counties with- 
in the Convention Districts. 

The conference reviewed the new provision 
of the constitution providing for enlarged du- 
ties of the Convention Districts in Article V, 
Sections 4-7. 

Other material distributed was 

1. The Handbook of Information regarding 
Convention Districts. 

2. Expense account forms. 

3. Subsidies from the PSEA budget for the 
school year 1934-35. 

4. Financial statements of Convention Dis- 
tricts, including a detailed statement of 
the financial operations of Schoolmen’s 
Week and the Southeastern Convention 
District. 

The Executive Secretary stated that the ad- 
dressograph plates for Presidents of Local 
Branches are classified at headquarters by Con- 
vention Districts, thus enabling the headquar- 
ters office to send out communications for the 
Presidents efficiently and with a minimum of 
effort. He stated, also, that sets of addressed 
envelopes can be furnished promptly upon re- 
quest. 

The conference discussed general plans for 
the meetings of the various Convention Dis- 
tricts this fall including desirable speakers. 





Committee on Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare met at 
PSEA Headquarters May 11, 1935, at 9:40 a. m. 
with the following members present: Walter 
R. Douthett, Darby; Ben G. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh; Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; H. E. Gress, 
Lancaster, and W. M. Peirce, Ridgway. Mem- 
bers absent but accounted for were Edwin C. 
Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia, and M. S. 
Bentz, Ebensburg. 

The minutes of the meeting of December 
28, 1934, were approved as read. 

Statistical data regarding welfare beneficia- 
ries were received as follows: 
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Statistical Data Re Welfare Beneficiaries 
Number of Welfare Beneficiaries as of De- 

BEMIBET IGS! 6s bob daicxvcadesweeoer can 66 
Number of deaths since December 10, 1934 4 
Number of Beneficiaries removed from list 


since December 10; 1034. ..w....<..00s500.206 9 
Number of Beneficiaries added to list since 
car Cc gle | ORs |’ 7: Sa aa as ne ra 1 


Present number of Welfare Beneficiaries.. 54 
Number to whom letters were sent advising 
them to apply for old age assistance...... 29 
Number removed from the list because of 
favorable action by Mothers’ Assistance 
Boards 
Number of Beneficiaries removed from list 
GRO TOI SG ors sisasercic sie pic oie si oisie nyse’ 1 
Number remaining as PSEA Welfare Bene- 
ficiaries 
Number of emergency payments made to 
SRESETIRGIYAGUIGIS® ..oo:sis 6 osc ccisn somssee ee 4 
Note: Addenda to each voucher when these 
payments are made: “The amount indicated 
on this voucher should be interpreted as an 
emergency contribution from the Welfare 
Fund of the PSEA for financial assistance to 
the individual to whom it is made payable. 
This emergency contribution is deemed nec- 
essary by the Teacher Welfare Committee 
because of the delay in formal action upon 
the application for old age assistance by the 
local Mothers’ Assistance Board.” 


Welfare Fund 
December 7, 1934, balance on hand. .$17,269.29* 
December 7, 1934, to May 10, 1935, 


MOROOIIDIS << ici 05d AG aie ciera Nore ee Os 3,425.56 
$20,694.85 
December 7, 1934, to May 10, 1935, 
MPRPCTIIATOS: 6 od sk leg ovo sieceee soars 5,472.16* 
May 10, 1935, balance on hand........ $15,222.69* 
Present monthly payments from the 
Welfare Fund, including emergency 
payments to those whose applica- 
tions have been refused or are 
MEnGING ......... eee $ 1,153.83 


By formal action the committee approved 
continuance of emergency payments to all 
those whose applications are still pending be- 
fore Old Age Assistance Boards until such 
time as they are approved and money is avail- 
able for regular monthly payments. 

_The committee was of the opinion that in 
the future consideration of any case over sev- 
enty years of age should be according to regu- 
lations now used by the Old Age Assistance 
Boards. The action on continuance of pay- 
ments to those who had been refused aid by 
Old Age Assistance Boards was to the effect. 


*$5,000 of this balance ig in U. S. Government Bonde. 


June, 1935 


that the amounts now being paid them from 
the Teacher Welfare Fund be reduced consis- 
tent with good business procedure and with 
such tact as not to create ill feeling in their 
respective local communities. 

The committee considered favorably one ap- 
plication for aid and postponed action on sev- 
eral others because of insufficient data. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, 
Secretary 





Committee on Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation of the PSEA 
met at Headquarters Saturday afternoon, May 
11, 1935, with the following members present: 
John H. Adams, chairman, Pittsburgh; Dallas 
W. Armstrong, Lock Haven; Arthur W. Fer- 
guson, York; Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; J. Her- 
bert Kelley, Harrisburg; Norman C. Koontz, 
Indiana; C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport; Carmon 
Ross, Edinboro; and Bela B. Smith, Connells- 
ville. Members absent were: LeRoy A. King, 
Philadelphia; Holman White, Philadelphia; and 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg. 

Ben G. Graham, President of the Association, 
sat with the committee together with the fol- 
lowing convention district presidents: James 
C. Bay, Easton; W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone; J. 
Frank Faust, Chambersburg: W. D. Gamble, 
Sharon; Herbert D. Harris, Warren; Ralph R. 
Smith, Lansdale; and Paul E. Witmeyer, Sha- 
mokin. 

Minutes of the meeting of March 23 were ap- 
proved as presented. 

The committee was informed that the House 
ana Senate had passed educational bills as 
follows: 

H. B. 1594—the deficiency appropriation bill. 
Amounts included for education are as follows: 


Salaries of county superintendents . $44,150 
Salaries of assistant county superin- 

RETA OTOS 03 oc: oaceslore eves eater eas 46,850 
TEBNSEPOPUAUION eis.6.e.6: 05.008 6 os.cdcig bee 380,000 
Vocational education ........0.: 6... 205,000 
Edmonds Act reimbursement ....... 4,306,000 

$4,982,000 


Signed by the Governor May 9. 

S. B. 141—permits exonerations and abate- 
ment of tax penalties excepting in cities of the 
first class—Approved by the Governor May 1. 

S. B. 616—regulates abatements of tax penal- 
ties in cities of the first class. 

The committee gave approval to the follow- 
ing bills as desirable of passage: 

S. B. 608, Mr. Bennett—provides for return 
to the teachers colleges certain fiscal and fi- 
nancial management now centralized in Harris- 
burg—In House Committee on Education. 
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S. B. 705, Mr. Mallery (Passed Senate and in 
House is No. 2088), and H. B. 1805, Mr. Diehl— 
$5,000,000 emergency aid to needy school dis- 
tricts—In House Committee on Appropriations. 

S. B. 709, Mr. Rankin—provides for the es- 
tablishment of courses of college studies in 
school districts of the first and second class. 
Passed third reading in the Senate May 7. 

S. B. 947, Mr. Rankin—authorizes school 
districts separately or jointly to cooperate with 
colleges in establishing undergraduate centers 
or to establish courses of college studies. Passed 
third reading in the Senate May 7. 

S. B. 1162. Mr. Chapman—amends Article 4. 
Section 8, of the State Constitution to authorize 
the election of the State Superintendent by the 
State Council—Passed second reading in the 
Senate May 8. 

H. B. 355. Mr. Reising—revises child labor 
laws to conform to the NRA codes—In Senate 
Committee on Labor and Industry. 

H. B. 547, Mr. Ruth—re-opens the retirement 
system—In Senate Committee on Education. 

H. B. 1804, Mr. Aukerman, and H. B. 1861, 
Mr. Diehl—continuing service for competent 
teachers—In House Committee on Education. 

H. B. 1991, Mr. Cohen—general appropriation 
bill. Approximate amounts required for edu- 
cation are as follows: 


Badmonds Act .:............ $58,000,000 
Vocational education ..... 1,000,000 
Transportation: ............ 3,000,000 


Teachers Colleges ......... 4,500,000 
In House Committee on Appropriations. There 
are good reasons for believing that the bill 
will carry approximately these items. 

H. B. 2035, Mr. Yourishin—requires the at- 
tendance at school of certain children between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen—Passed the 
House and is now in Senate Committee on 
Education. 

H. B. 2194, Mr. Ruth—makes it unlawful for 
school directors to demand, request, or accept 
gifts or donations from teachers or supervisors 
within their employ—Passed the House and is 
now in Senate Education Committee. 

H. B. 2205, Mr. Ruth—provides for a two-day 
meeting of teachers under the jurisdiction of 
county superintendents—Passed the House and 
is now in Senate Education Committee. 

H. B. 2522, Mr. Coakley—provides a new 
method of allocating State aid for the trans- 
portation of pupils to be in accord with an 
equalization plan for distributing State sub- 
sidies—In House Education Committee. 

H. B. 2527, Mr. Ruth—provides a special 
emergency appropriation of $100,000 for the 
next two years to finance a re-training program 
for unemployed adults—In House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

H. B. 2532, Mr. Coakley—equalization basis 
for distributing State aid: 
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a. Local tax rate of five mills 

b. Minimum program of $1,200 for elementary 
teachers and $1,500 for high school teachers 
guaranteed. 
In House Education Committee. 


The committee expressed opinion that H. B. 
1473, the graduated income tax bill, continues 
to need amendment. 

The status of the bill was reviewed from the 
time of its introduction to its present appear- 
ance on the Senate calendar with the amend- 
ments which have been made from time to 
time. Answering a question as to what addi- 
tional can be done to have this bill amended, 
it was pointed out that already Doctor Graham 
had forwarded to the individual members of 
the Senate the editorial from the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin expressing the Association’s 
point of view and directing the attention of 
the Senators to changes needed. 


The committee opposed the passage of the 
following as undesirable bills: 

H. B. 419, Mr. Piole (S. B. 1166)—would pre- 
vent schools from doing any printing which 
could be considered in competition with per- 
sons engaged in the printing or publishing 
business—In Senate Committee on State Gov- 
ernment. 

H. B. 1893, Mr. McCreary—requires schools 
to operate on standard time—Defeated in the 
House May 6. 

H. B. 2106, Messrs. Barber and Eroe—would 
require public hearings on school budgets—In 
House Committee on Municipal Corporations. 

H. B. 2166, Mr. Nagel, and H. B. 2186, Mr. 
Aukerman—would re-enact the emergency 
legislation of 1933 in part or in whole—In 
House Education Committee. 

H. B. 2356, Mr. Moomaw—requires that all 
material purchased by institutions receiving 
State appropriation or school districts receiv- 
ing State appropriation be manufactured, 
mined, or produced in the State—On final pas- 
sage postponed calendar in the House. 

H. B. 2396, Mr. Nagel—drastically limits the 
amount of school budgets in school districts of 
the third and fourth class—In House Education 
Committee. 

H. B. 2507, Miss Brancato—would create a 
State investment board, thus removing from 
the Public School Employees’ Retirement 
Board the responsibility of investing its funds 
—In House Committee on Appropriations. 

H. B. 2577, Mr. Kobelak—establishes fifteen 
mills as a maximum tax on real estate for all 
purposes—In House Committee on Municipal 
Corporations. 

Reports were also received on the status of 
civil service and tenure legislation which is 
now being studied by a subcommittee of the 
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VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS CLASS, WESLEYVILLE 


A course in vocational home economics was started in the Wesleyville schools at the 
beginning of this school year. The units of the course included family clothing, foods, 


personal appearance, and home nursing. 


Jennie L. Wilson, director of the course, 


obtained assistance from the American Red Cross in conducting the work in home 
nursing, and a Red Cross nurse taught the class home hygiene and care of the sick. 
Twenty-one girls were enrolled in the department. 


House Education Committee composed of 
Harry J. Brownfield, Fayette County, Chair- 
man; L. Kenneth Harkins, Allegheny County; 
Harry E. Diehl, Blair County; John Yourishin, 
Luzerne County; Frank W. Ruth, Berks County; 
Robert E. Woodside, Jr.. Dauphin County; and 
Miles Horst, Lebanon County. 

It was also reported that legislation propos- 
ing a better unit of school administration has 
been drawn in conformity with the report of 
the cooperative committee and that its intro- 
duction into the Senate is now pending. 

At 4:40 p. m. the committee adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GayMAN 
Secretary 


Entries for Scholastic-Eldorado Awards 
Set New Record 


Interest in the annual Scholastic-Eldorado 
Awards conducted by the Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Company and Scholastic, the national high 
school weekly, reached an all time high this 
year. In addition to the mass of drawings 
which piled in from all over the country, thou- 
sands of sketches were eliminated by drawing 
teachers who forwarded only the best efforts of 
their pupils. 

In addition to the cash awards in the Schol- 
astic-Eldorado contest, all prize winners and 


honorable mention contestants are given a gold 
or silver emblem which is a miniature repro- 
duction of an Eldorado drawing pencil. The 
display of these coveted charms further stimu- 
lates the interest of other students in the 
awards and in doing the outside work necessary 
for successful competition. 

The first award for 1934-35 was given to 
Jacob Landau of Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia, whose study not only depicted unusual 
skill and feeling, but also.exhibited the newer 
methods of obtaining a variety of effects with 
drawing pencils. Harry Bertoia of Cass Tech- 
nical High School, Detroit, Mich., won second 
prize for a sketch whose outstanding interest 
was the unusual renderings of light and 
shadow. Third prize went to Freda Leibovitz 
of Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, for a 
sketch with a skilful portrait rendering. An 
honorable award was made to William Libby, 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh. 

Because of the aid which the Scholastic- 
Eldorado awards afford in obtaining extra 
drawing work by students, art teachers are 
advising their students to plan to enter next 
year’s contest and to start making preliminary 
sketches now. This means keeping the sketch 
book handy at all times, plus a good assort- 
ment of Eldorado drawing pencils Sketching 
during the summer holidays has been found to 
be particularly helpful to students who intend 
to compete for the awards during the following 
fall term. 
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Newly-Elected Superintendents 






































R. R. ABERNETHY 


R. R. Abernethy 


R. R. Abernethy. superintendent of the 
schools of Lebanon, has been elected superin- 
tendent of Harrisburg schools to succeed the 
late M. H. Thomas. Mr. Abernethy, a gradu- 
ate of Muhlenberg College and University of 
Pennsylvania, taught in Coplay and Radnor 
High Schools and served as principal of Ty- 
rone and Lebanon High Schools before he be- 
came superintendent at Lebanon in 1930. 





O. H. Aurand 


O. H. Aurand has been elected superintendent 
of Steelton schools to succeed Charles S. Davis. 
retired. Mr. Aurand recently came from Burn- 
ham to Steelton to serve as high school prin- 
cipal. 





W. Lee Gilmore 


W. Lee Gilmore has been elected superin- 
tendent of Oakmont schools, the district in 
which he has been supervising principal since 
1916. Dr. Gilmore, a native of Lawrence County, 
was its superintendent from 1907 until 1916. 
He was president of PSEA in 1930. 





THE OpporTUNITY CLass of Springdale, under 
the direction of Madeline Waugaman, has been 
doing effective work for five years. This year 
Miss Waugaman organized the Mothers of the 
group, and two interesting meetings have been 
held. Loyal S. Marshall, supervising principal, 
spoke at the March meeting. 


O. H. AURAND 





W. LEE GILMORE 











John F. Moran 
John F. Moran, principal of the Archbald 
High School for the past twenty-eight years, 
was appointed superintendent of the borough 
schools to succeed the late W. A. Kelly. Mr. 
Moran is a native of Scranton, but came to 


Archbald when quite young. He graduated 
from its high school, from the State Teachers 
College at East Stroudsburg, and from St. 
Thomas College. He is studying for his mas- 
ter’s degree at Bucknell University. 

Superintendent Moran was appointed a 
teacher in Archbald schools in 1904 and prin- 
cipal of the high school in 1906. 
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F. E. STENGLE 


F. E. Stengle, the present supervising prin- 
cipal of Collingdale schools, was elected super- 
intendent, effective July 1, when the board of 
school directors of the borough voted to have 
their district recognized as a district superin- 
tendency. 





First Pennsylvania Arbor Day at 
Millersville 


Arbor Day, set for April 12 by Governor 
Earle, was first celebrated in Pennsyivania on 
the campus at State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, April 16, 1885. On that historic occasion 
Governor Pattison and Dr. Higbee, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, were honored. 

Professor E. O. Lyte, later principal at 
Millersville, presented to the institution the 
two oak trees planted on that initial Arbor 
Day, one for Governor Pattison and the other 
for Dr. Higbee. The college faculty minutes, 
April 17, 1885, remark the first Pennsylvania 
Arbor Day ‘success and the general satisfac- 
tion to the governor and the authorities of the 
school. 


On Tuesday April 16, an Arbor Day program 
by the entire student body was held at State 
Teachers College, Millersville. The Roddy 
Scientific Society, of which G. F. Beckmyer, 
is faculty adviser, officiated on this occasion. 
The formal address was delivered by James 
Bogardus, deputy secretary, State department 
or forests and waters, Harrisburg. 

The program continued with an account of 
the first Arbor Day. This history was followed 
by the planting of three linden trees to honor 
Governor Earle, Dr. Rule, and Justin Roddy, 
local naturalist. 





A light heart lives long.—Shakespeare 


June, 1935 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
State Honors—Eighth Annual Contest 
Oil City, April 26 and 27, 1935 


Forensic Honors 
Debate—Selinsgrove H. S. (C) 
oe Oration—Robert Palonder, 


S., Perryopolis (SW) 
pédiauisnn tenant Goodwin, Monaca H. S. 


Perry Twp. 


a's “rn Ann Levering, Strouds- 
burg H. ste 
Poetry. Reading~ atherine Musick, New Brighton 
( 


Ex Tempore Speaking—Samuel Smith, Punxsu- 
tawney H. S. (W) 


Music Honors 
Bands, Class A—Berwick H. S. (NE) 
Bands, Class B—Hegins Twp. H. S., Hegins (E) 
Bands, Class C—Boiling Springs H. §. (Ss 
Orchestra, Class A—New Castle H. S. (NW) 
Orchestra, Class B—Bellevue H. S. (SW) 
Orchestra, Class C—Edenburg H. S., Knox (W) 
String Quartet—Sharon H. S. (NW) 
Piano Trio—Harborcreek H. S. (NW 
Woodwind Quintet—Clairton H. S. (SW) 
Brass Sextet—Grove City H. S. (NW 
3-5 Instruments—Montrose H. S. (NE) 
6-12 Instruments—Oil City H. 8S. (HP) 
aes Solo—Dorothy Seltzer, Norristown H. S&S. 


(SE) 
Harp Solo—Peggy Norton, Oil City H. S. (HP) 
Cornet Solo—Francis McCormack, DuBois H. S. 


Nw na 


~ 
~ 


(C) 
Trombone Solo—Neil DiBias, Turtle Creek Union 


. Ss. (SW 
— Horn Solo—Harland Friser, 
Baritone Horn Solo—Chester Coulter, New Castle 
H (NW 


Zelienople 


Tuba Solo—Thomas Middleton, Norristown H. S 


( 

Flute Solo—Harry Houdeshell, William Penn H. S., 
Harrisburg (S 

Oboe Solo—John Cobler, Conneaut Lake H. S. 


) 
Clarinet Solo—Rogers Pecano, New Castle H. S. 


Bassoon Solo—Roy Mann, Lansdowne H. §S. (SE) 

Violin Solo—Christine M. Hain, Palmyra H. S. (E) 

Viola Solo—Helen Cousins, Sharon H. S. (N 

Violoncello Solo—Marianne Treo, William Penn 
H. S., Harrisburg (S) 

Bass Viol Solo—Polliana Black, Edenburg H. S., 
Knox (W 

Girls’ Chorus, Class A—Grove City H. S. (NW) 

Girls’ Chorus, Class B—Sunbury H. S. (NE) 

Girls’ Chorus, Class C—Mansfield-Richmond H. S.. 
Mansfield (NC) 

Boys’ Chorus, Class A—DuBois H. S. (C) 

Boys’ Chorus, Class B—Zelienople H. S. (NW) 

Boys’ Chorus, Class C—Dale Boro H. S., Johns- 
town (C) 

Mixed Chorus, Class A—Beaver Falls H. S. (SW) 

Mixed Chorus, Class B—Crafton H. S. (SW) 

Mixed Chorus, Class C—Fairview Twp. H. S.. 
Karns City (NW) 

Girls’ Trio—Huntingdon H. S. (C) 

Boys’ Quartet—Brownsville H. S. (SW) 

Mixed Quartet—Leetsdale H. S. (SW) 

Mixed Double a SS rig gy ge H. S. (SW) 

Vocal Ensemble—Pottsville H. ¢ 

es Solo—Eleanor Gronceca, Oil City H. S. 


Alto Solo—Martha Enk. Biglerville H. S. (8S) 

Tenor Solo—Carroll Riddle, Clarion H. S. 7 s 

Baritone Solo—Russell Gordon, Derry Twp 
Hershey (S) 





THE INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS con- 
test will be held in Chicago, June 27 and 28, 
at the Hotel Sherman. Contest rules may be 
obtained from W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois. Iva Monk of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, is on the advisory 
board. 
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Perfect Attendance Records 








‘+ 
RUTH HILL 
BANGOR H. Se 
8 YEARS 





- S| 


TRENE MANSFIELD 
BANGOR H.-S. 
ADAMS CO. 12 YEARS 
10 YEARS 





ROSS CROMER 
RED HILL SCHOOL 


























\y 


ANNABELLE RAFFENSBERGER 





Annabelle Raffensberger of Dailastown has 
attained a perfect attendance record of twelve 
years. Annabelle graduated from Dallastown 
High School on May 23. 





The book to read is not the one which thinks 
for you, but the one which makes you think. 
No book in the world equals the Bible for that. 

—McCosh 


Vocational Guidance in Sandy 
Township Schools 

For the past few years the civics class of 
Sandy Township High School has conducted 
a thorough training in Vocational Guidance. 
In addition to committees working in group- 
study plan on gathering all possible informa- 
tion concerning the various occupations and 
professions in which the pupils are interested, 
a lecture course is conducted. Once a week 
during the second semester the entire class 
meets together in the Auditorium and listens 
to a lecture by some person on a certain occu- 
pation or profession. About three-fourths of 
the period is used for the lecture and the re- 
maining time is used by the pupils in asking 
questions. An effort is made to obtain speakers 
on the occupations most interesting to the 
pupils. Usually from sixteen to eighteen occu- 
pations are discussed in this manner. 

Each speaker is given an outline to be fol- 
lowed in his or her talk whereby the best pos- 
sible information may be given. Following is 
an abbreviated form of the outline used. 

I. Status of the occupation 
a. Importance 
b. Extent of the occupation—Statistics 
c. Place of the occupation in relation to 
others 
(Turn to next page) 
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Betty Cleaves 


Betty Cleaves of Swarthmore High School 
won in a contest sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of the State Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs. This contest which 
consists of an examination upon the organiza- 
tion and operation of the League of Nations is 
intended to arouse the interest of high school 
students in the cause of international peace and 
gocd will. 

In the examinations held in Delaware County 
High Schools in the spring of 1934, Miss Cleaves 
was declared by the judges to have submitted 
the best paper, and was given the first county 
prize of $15. However, she was due to receive 
still greater honor, for when all papers from 
the various counties had been reviewed by a 
State Committee of Judges, she was awarded 
also the first State prize of $25. 





d. Future of the occupation 
II. Nature of the work 
a. Type of work 
b. Duties of the individual 
c. Special divisions of the work 
III. Remuneration of the occupation 
a. Direct—salaries, etc. 
b. Indirect—house, discount, etc. 
c. Delayed—bonuses, etc. 
IV. Working conditions of the occupation 
a. Hours, vacations, etc. 
b. Physical surroundings 
c. Opportunities and steadiness of work 
V. Essentials for success in the occupation 
a. Physical qualifications 
b. Mental qualifications 
ce. Educational qualifications 
VI. Effect of the occupation on the individual 
a. Physical—health, dangers, etc. 
b. Social—immediate surroundings, 
in community 
c. Mental or Moral—outlook for the fu- 
ture, etc. 
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Nelson Victor Avery 


Nelson Victor Avery, a pupil in the eighth 
grade of the Roosevelt school in Middletown 
Township, Delaware County, has been awarded 
the first prize in the annual prize essay con- 
test sponsored by the Pennsylvania Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America. 

The subject for 1933-1934 was: —“Pastorius 
and the German Settlements in Pennsylvania,” 
and this essay was selected as the best of forty 
submitted to Mrs. J. Wistar Evans, Delaware 
County Chairman, and her committee, and sent 
to the State Committee to compete with those 
from other counties. The first prize is a gold 
medal and a check for twenty-five dollars, 
which was presented at the June 'Commence- 
ment Exercises when the essay was read. 











An AMERICAN NATIONAL CONCERT Bureau for 
concerts in high schools with the main office in 
Pittsburgh is planned by Selmar Janson, 5231 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh. The bureau will pro- 
vide eight concerts of high cultural value for 
high school audiences each season for a small 
admission fee. The plan is on a philanthropic. 
non-profit-making basis, and it can be made 
effective without financial loss if fifty or more 
schools will participate. Any profit derived from 
the concerts will be used to increase the scope 
of the work, to reduce the cost of the concerts. 
to raise the pay of young artists, or to give 
scholarships to promising students. 

STUDENTS at the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, presented “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing” as their seventh annual Shakespearian 
festival on April 11 and 12. Performances were 
also given at Wernersville: Porter Township 
High School, Reinerton; Pottsville, and Reading. 





There was a time when the world acted on 
books; now books act on the world.—Joubert 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, 


unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 
tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the bocks. 


MAn’s WorK AND WoRLD. Eleanor Perret. 586 
pp. Illus. Heath. $2.12 
“Man’s Work and World” is chiefly concerned 
with supplying a vivid and interesting founda- 
tion for twentieth century industrial and com- 
mercial conditions rather than a complete 
chronological history. The ancient world is 
sketched very briefly, followed by a splendid 
presentation of the Middle Ages as the start- 
ing point of our modern development. Much 
attention is given to medieval social conditions 
and the achievements of that period in art, 
with especial attention to the glorious thir- 
teenth century architectural developments. 
Life on the manor and in the medieval towns 
and the development of crafts are clearly 
shewn. The great intellectual stimulus of the 
Renaissance, including the urge to exploration 
and the development of world commerce, is 
emphasized. As western Europe emerges from 
feudalism, changes in living conditions are 
made clear. The Industrial Revolution is fully 
treated. The author has been unusually suc- 
cessful in her clear and objective treatment of 
twentieth century conditions. 
Man’s CONTROL OF HIS ENVIRONMENT. S. R. 
Powers, Elsie F. Neuner, and H. B. Bruner. 
753 and 32 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.60 
The last of the three books of the Survey 
of Science series for junior high school. In 
this ‘book there is an account of some of man’s 
important accomplishments. He has learned to 
control, to some extent, the forces that cause 
change. The book is featured by organization 
into large units of work, a pupil foreword, 
chapter summaries, questions and things to do, 
glossary of science words, and many illustra- 
tions. 
MOobDERN GRADED DIcTATION. Sadie K. Newman. 
440 and xxx pp. Ginn. $1.40 
The letters and articles given in this book 
for dictation are chosen for their illustrative 
value. They are actual business letters and 
kindred articles. Content questions make the 
students think about the meaning of what they 
are transcribing. Homework assignments are 
suggested for every lesson. To make home use 
of the book effective the length and syllabic 
intensity of each letter are indicated, and each 
letter is counted out in series of ten words. 


GUIDANCE IN EXPRESSION. 398 pp. $0.92. ErF- 
FECTIVE COMMUNICATION. 429 pp. $0.96. ENG- 
LISH IN SCHOOL, HOME, AND COMMUNITY. 
462 pp. $1.20. R. L. Lyman, R. I. Johnson, 
A. Laura McGregor. IJllus. Ginn 

The Daily-Life Language series for junior 
high schools is built around the key ideas of 
the junior-high-school movement: guidance, in- 
dividualization, and socialization. The program 
moves in the direction of general English and 
covers all the language arts-usage, spelling, 
grammar, oral and written expression. To each 
is accorded distinct instruction and abundant 
drill, but, in addition, all are clearly articulated 
in both the understanding and the practice of 
the pupils. The material is distributed in pro- 
gressive units. The forms of expression taught 
represent the pupil’s immediate and potential 
needs: conversation; telephoning; story-telling; 
group discussion; topical recitation; book, sales, 

and radio talks; social and business letters, di- 

rections and explanations: reports of expe- 

riences and of reading, and the like. 


The Health and Happiness Series: HEALTH IN 
Goop-Hapir Lanp. 155 pp. $0.64. Patn- 
WAYS IN HEALTHLAND. 222 pp. $0.72. HiGH- 
ROADS TO HEALTH. 326 pp. $0.84. HEALTH 
AND THE HUMAN Bopy. 398 pp. $0.96. Illus. 
S. Weir Newmayer, supervisor of medical 
inspection, Philadelphia schools, and Ed- 
win C. Broome, superintendent, Philadel- 
phia. American 

These books treat health from the social point 
of view. Health lessons are taught in their 
relation to community situations. The first book 
employs the play project and fanciful story to 
create a receptive attitude toward fundamental 
health habits. “Pathways in Healthland” em- 
phasizes the creation and practice of correct 
habits through appealing stories connected with 
life situations. “Highroads to Health” gives 
increased attention to hygiene and safety edu- 
cation, making plain the advantages of good 
health as reasons for practicing the habits nec- 
essary to insure it. The fourth book explains 
clearly the relations between structure, func- 
tion, and health. Through emphasis on anatomy 
and ‘physiology it furnishes valid and logical 
reasons for the practice of health habits culti- 
vated in the lower grades. 
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EVERY BOOK in your School System 


Protected by a 
HOLDEN BOOK COVER 





will 


Last Longer 
Keep Cleaner 
Maintain Health 


and Save Money for the Taxpayers 


Order NOW the Better wearing Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 























Economic GEOGRAPHY. Clarence Fielden Jones, 
Clark University. 448 pp. Holt & Co. 

A presentation by types of industries or oc- 
cupations: hunting and fishing, grazing, farm- 
ing, lumbering and gathering of forest prod- 
ucts, mining, manufacturing, and trade; with 
emphasis on the relation of physical and eco- 
nomic conditions to the production of com- 
modities and the trade in them. Production 
of commodities in other regions is viewed in 
comparison and contrast with the type region. 
Exercises, questions, legends, readings, graphs, 
topics, pictures, maps, and charts illustrate and 
add suggestive material. The subject matter 
and the method of treatment were tested in 
many high schools and modified according to 
suggestions of teachers and pupils. The book 
is designed for either a half- or a full-year 
course. 


Inez M. Ahles and 
Iroquois Publishing 


Steps To Goop ENGLISH. 
Mary Lawlor. 248 pp. 
Co., New York 

A combined text and workbook for the sev- 
enth grade. The amount of drill work is suffi- 
cient to fix the essentials of good English. It 
includes tests, spelling, library instruction, ap- 
plied grammar, written and oral expression, 
vocabulary, poetry appreciation, good books, 
silent reading. Perforated sheets after correc- 
tion may be kept for reference. 


MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYDAY USE. John C. Stone 
and Virgil S. Mallory. 532 pp. Illus. Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co. $1.2% 

The rapid growth in high school registration 
has increased the need for a more practical 
type of mathematics based on the social de- 
mands of modern life, and embracing a social 
content adapted to the abilities of the slow- 
moving high school groups. This book gives 
a course in general mathematics for high school 
pupils in which the more practical phases of 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry are integrated as a broad concept of use- 
fulness. The text is actually a prognostic course 
in mathematics and may serve to determine the 
future course of the pupil in mathematical 
studies. 


HENLEY’S TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK OF TEN 
THOUSAND FORMULAS, PROCESSESS, AND TRADE 
SECRETS, Revised and Enlarged. Edited by 
Gardner D. Hiscox. 809 pp. Henley Pub- 
lishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. $4 

Practical information for the householder, 
farmer, mechanic, laboratory worker. For- 
mulas carefully revised; latest methods and 
trade practices; classified buyer’s list; non- 
technical explanation of chemical substances; 
cross-referenced index. Filled with money- 
making and money-saving ideas. 
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BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. Charles C. Mather, 
Alice H. Spalding, and Melita H. Skillen. 
495 pp. Silver, Burdett. $1.72 

A book on the technique of dramatics, to 
develop an appreciation of the modern drama 
and to prepare, through classroom work in 
dramatics, for participation in plays. A sur- 
vey gives a glimpse of the glory of drama—the 

Greek, the English from the sixteenth to the 

nineteenth centuries, and the modern. Then 

follow a study of the three basic types of 
drama, a description of modern dramas, and 
extracts from them. In the technique of the 
drama are studies in the projection of char- 
acter, by pantomime, facial expression, voice, 
dress, and make-up. In the mechanics, scenery 
and electric equipment are discussed and the 
vernacular of the stage explained. Processes 
of memorizing and of rehearsing follow. Ex- 
ercises and projects accompany the discussions. 

At the end of the text are lists of additional 

readings and plays and of theatrical supply 

costumes and studios, and an index. 


Essay ANNUAL—1935. Edited by E. A. Walter, 
University of Michigan. 384 pp. Scott, 
Foresman. $1 

The third annual collection of essays selected 
from leading American periodicals during the 
past year. 


Reap A New Story Now. Hattie A. Walker, 
Chicago. 152 pp. Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Nature stories: Yellowstone Park bear, duck, 
cat, dog, rabbit, woodpecker, pony and polar 
bear. 


THE Macic FouNntTAIN. Sadyebeth and Anson 
Lowitz. Illus. Grosset & Dunlap. $0.75 
Another addition to the “Really Truly Series.” 
The pictures and story follow the adventures 
of Ponce de Leon in his search for the Foun- 
tain of Youth. A humorous account with an 
unusual conclusion. 


VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS IN UNIT Form. Carl 
S. Hedstrom, Norristown H. S. 409 pp. 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan (1935). Lithographed. $2.50 stiff cover; 
$2.25 flexible paper cover 

Teachers of shop mathematics will welcome 

this book because it is planned so as to facili- 
tate correlation between the “practical work” 
given in school shops, or laboratcries or that 
which is learned “on the job,” with what is 
taught in the mathematics classroom. Through 
the use of a unit arrangement, involving 27 
independent, specific units of functioning math- 
ematical problems, the author makes it prac- 
tical and easy thoroughly to integrate mathe- 
matics with numerous forms of shop work. The 
arrangement is educationally sound; the con- 
tent is practical; the book was tested out be- 
fore it was published. 
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SCIENCE BY OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENT. 697 
pp. Illus. Hanor A. Webb and Robert O. 
Beauchamp. D. Appleton-Century. $1.72 

The new feature of this general science text 
is the organized recitation. It is a plan by 
which students may have a much greater share 
in the steps necessary for a good recitation. 

The book is organized into units, each contain- 

ing four topic studies. Examples of the units: 

The Homes in which We Live; Communication 

with and without Wires; Transportation; Power 

in Industry; Hygiene of Body and Mind. 


ON THE TEACHING OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH. Emma Glaser. 307 pp. D. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2 

This book does not outline a course of study 
in English, but aims to convey the spirit of 
creative teaching and to suggest ways in which 
living English may contribute to the work of 
every department of the junior high school. 


EXPRESSING YOURSELF. Harold H. Wade, John E. 
Blossom, and Mary P. Eaton. Book I. 544 
and xiv pp. $1.48. Book II. 547 and x 
pp. $1.56. DIllus. Houghton Mifflin 

A logical book, one in which the develop- 
ment of fundamental skills is made purposeful 
by the relation of these skills to the chief ob- 
jectives of composition, oral and written. Much 
material is included from which the teacher 
may choose what he wishes to teach. 


THE Story oF STEAM. Anne Coolidge and An- 
thony di Bona. 48 pp. Winston. $0.60 
Reduces the mechanics of the steam engine 
to the simplest terms, so that children may un- 
derstand at an age when their interest in trains 
is at its height. Development of steam from 
the teakettle to the steam engine. Illustrations, 

many photographic, many in colors. 


THE Story Book or EartnH’s TREASURES. Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Winston. $2.50 

Story of gold, iron, coal, and oil. How these 
treasures came, how used by early man, an- 
cient legends and the history of them, romance 
of modern mining and manufacturing,—all 
woven inte a delightful narrative for children. 
Type large and clear; illustrations in color on 
every page. 

THE Book or KNOWLEDGE, the Children’s En- 
cyclopaedia, Grolier Society, 2 West 45th Street. 
New York, is celebrating its 25th anniversary 
by publishing a Silver Jubilee Edition, new 
and sparkling and up-to-date as the latest 
streamlined train. One mother writes “My 
two boys take to The Book of Knowledge like 
bees to honey.” Another mother. says, “There 
is something missing from the lives of children 
who grow up without it.” 

AtL AsoutT TEA. 2 Volumes. Wm. H. Ukers. 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall 
Street, N. Y. C. $25 

What William H. Ukers did for coffee in his 
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You will enjoy the kind of vacation which combines 
recreation and education. Here is a country, close at 
hand, whose history and geography, temperament and 
customs are unique, yet closely allied to those of the 
United States. 
Teachers will find many inducements to vacation in 
Canada—many attractive spots, inland or on the sea- 
coast of the Maritimes — quaint Quebec, the French 
= Province with its old-world customs—the seclusion of 
some delightful summer resort in the lake and highland country of Ontario. 
Rest and recreation— knowledge to be gained—await you in any part 
of Eastern Canada — where history was in the making nearly a hundred 
years before the eventful landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock. 


Enjoy your summer vacation—at low cost—and learn first hand about: 
Ottawa, Canada’s Capital « Quebec, America’s only walled 
city « Toronto with its famous Museum « Montreal, 
where Benjamin Franklin founded and printed in French 
one of Canada’s earliest newspapers « Queenston Heights « 
Niagara Falls « Notable shrines « The Evangeline country. 


Ask for booklets. Also for information about low cost trips to Alaska, 
the Canadian Rockies and Jasper National Park. Low summer fares. 


Canapiran NATIONAL 
To Everywhere dia Comets 


BUFFALO WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
420 Main St. 922 15th St. N.W. 673 Fifth Ave. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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VACATION THE NEW WAY 


Save half the usual cost 
Discover for yourself the convenience, the 
comfort and scenic beauty of this modern 
travel way. Write the address below for 
fares, schedules, pictorial folder describing 
the region you plan to visit. 

GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 

Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


GREYHOUND 


sles 









FOREMOST CONDUCTED TOURS 


84 All Expense Tours First 
Class Hotels, more Motor 






clients. 15 yrs. of leadership. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
ALLEN TRAVEL SERVICE 

184 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
















Summer Employment 


For a wide awake teacher right in your 
home community at no expense to you— 
full-time or part-time work. If you prefer 
to travel, this can be arranged. Many 
teachers take up our work permanently. 
Your teaching experience is complete prepa- 
ration for our work. Give age, education, 
teaching experience. Address, W. D. Wat- 
kins, 419 National Exchange Bank Build- 
ing, Wheeling, W. Va. 











encyclopedic “All About Coffee,” he has now 
done for tea in the two-volume work, “All 
About Tea,” published on April 18. “All About 
Tea” has 54 chapters in its two volumes, con- 
taining 1152 pages, approximately 600,000 words, 


June, 1935 


1706 illustrations, 
plate. 


including one four-color 
The price is $25 a set. 





Books Received 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. 
4G. 
WE CAN TAKE IT, A short story of the CCC. 
Ray Holt 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 
Ce 
VERSE OF Our Day. Margery Gordon and 
Marie B. King. $1.32 
Banks Upshaw & Co., 707 Browder St., Dallas, 
Texas: 
An AcTiviry PrRoGRAM IN ACTION. Bun Bates 
Brusse and Fred C. Ayer. $1.50 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
CHARACTER DANCES FOR SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 
Hilda C. Kozman. $2 
SocraL GAMES FOR RECREATION. 
Mason and E. D. Mitchell. 
Games. 421 pp. $2.50 
DEMONSTRATION HANDBOOK OF OLYMPIA 
THROUGH THE AGES. Harriet V. Fitchpatrick 
and Florence M. Chilson. $1.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Goop SPEECH PRIMER. 'TEACHERS MANUAL to 
accompany Good Speech Primer. Fannie 
E. Daniels. $0.90 and $0.65 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS TRAINING. John M. 


Bernard S. 
Over 1200 


Brewer, Floyd Hurlbut, and Juvenilia 
Caseman. $1.48 

A History or INnpustry. Ellen L. Osgood. 
$1.72 

JUNIOR MATHEMATICS FOR Topay. William 
Betz. $1.24 

Tue New PatH To READING. Book III. $0.80. 


MANUAL IN READING AND PHONICS. Anna 
Dorothea Cordts 
D, C. Heath and Co.,, 
Boston, Mass.: 
ENGLISH IN AcTION. Book I & II. Revised 
Edition, J. C. Tressler. $1.60 and $1.76 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 
First YEAR LATIN. Marion Pratt. $1.40 
SECOND YEAR LATIN. Marion Pratt, Bernard 
M. Allen and Charlotte L. Wood. $1.88 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
SPEECH CORRECTION ON THE CONTRACT PLAN. 
Ruth B. Manser. $1.60 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
Nod2 
New Wortp oF CHEMISTRY. 
$1.80 
How to Reap Atoup. H. H. Fuller and 
Andrew Thomas Weaver. $1 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
Form AND FUNCTIONS OF AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT. T. H. Reed. $1.60 


285 Columbus Ave., 


Bernard Jaffe. 
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Mopvern ScHoot MATHEMatTIics. Book I & II. 
Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and Rol- 
land R. Smith. $0.92 each 





Pertinent Pamphlets 

ABSTRACTS OF STUDIES IN EDUCATION AT THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. School of Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

CONSERVING THE SIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. 

LEGAL ASPECTS OF RACES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Maurice L. Risen. Thesis presented to 
Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 

May I HELP You CHOOSE Your COLLEGE. Henry 
M. Wriston, Midwest College Conference, 
370 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, II. 

THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. Official 
Report, Atlantic City Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

OUTLINE OF NEEDED CHANGES IN PENNSYLVANIA’S 
COMPENSATION SYSTEM; THE RESULTS OF 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA; STATISTICAL TABLES; SELF-INSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry. These may be obtained for 
a nominal charge from the Division of 
Documents, Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA GEOLOGY SUMMARIZED. Bradford 
Willard. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
office, Washington, D. C.: TEACHING FARM 
CREDIT; GLIMPSES OF OUR NATIONAL PARKS, PRE- 
DICTION OF SUCCESS IN COLLEGE, David Segel, 
PRIVATELY CONTROLLED HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES; VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN RE- 
LATION TO ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS, 
Department of the Interior. 





THE. LEAGUE COLLEGE of the National League 
of Teachers’ Associations will be conducted at 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, July 
8 to 19. The general topic will be “The Mental 
Security of the Teacher.” The expense for the 
course will be $35, which will cover tuition, 
room and board, and a two-day trip to the 
mountains. For additional information address 
Department of Publications, State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 


THE MID-WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA High School 
Band presented a concert at Midland High 
School on April 26. Lyle D. Hough was con- 
ductor for the first part of the program; Edwin 
Franko Goldman for the second part. 
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All EXPENSE 





Tours 


~ SURPRISINGLY 
Se LOW Prices! 





No matter where you may want to go, 
Great Eastern nation-wide bus ser- 


vice can save you money. 


Get in touch today with your local Great 
Eastern agent (see phone book) or write us 
direct. All- Expense Tours at. surprisingly 


low 


rates to scores of points including : 


NEW YORK CITY 
DENVER 
ATLANTIC CITY 
WASHINGTON 
NEW ENGLAND 


Great Eastern’s big luxurious buses are 
through expresses with personal porter, 
free pillow and towel service. 


GREAT EASTERN TRAVEL BUREAU 





¢ 


400 EMPIRE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





REAT EAT EASTERN 


<>» bus system 
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CuHarLes S. Davis, superintendent of school's. 
Steelton, since 1919, was honored by the alumni 
of Steelton High School by a testimonial din- 
ner, May 4. in the high school gymnasium in 
which over 400 participated. He has worked 
in Steelton since his graduation from Central 
State Normal School in 1883 as teacher, instruc- 
tor in the high school, principal of the high 
school (1888-1919), and as superintendent. He 
served as president of the PSEA in 1917, as 
president of the Southern Convention District 
in 1926, as member and chairman of the PSEA 
committee on legislation 1921 to 1934. Since 
1913 he served as president of the board of 
control of the PIAA. Superintendent Davis 
expects to retire from active service at the 
close of the present school year. He will be 
succeeded by O. H. Aurand, the present prin- 
cipal of the Steelton High School. 


RoserT WAYNE CLarRK, instructor in Central 
High School, Philadelphia, is the new president 
of the Philadelphia Teachers Association. The 
past year he has been president of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Secondary School 
Teachers. He succeeds Jessie Gray, who was 
not a candidate for re-election. 


FRANK H. HERRINGTON, instructor in David 
Brown Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, has suc- 
ceeded Esther M. Smith as president of the 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association. Miss Smith 
was not a candidate for re-election. 


W. G. Moorueap, chief, health and physical 
education, department of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can, Physical Education Association at its Pitts- 
burgh convention on April 24. At a Pennsyl- 
vania dinner on April 26 the teachers of this 
State presented him with a watch and life 
membership in the association. 


CRISSIE CAMERON AND CAROLINE GESSLER, twO 
teachers of the Indiana schools, are retiring 
after many years of faithful and fruitful service 
at the end of this school year. 


E. F. WESTLAKE, principal of the East Wash- 
ington schools, was elected president of the 
Washington-Greene County Schoolmen’s Club 
at its spring meeting, held April 15 at State 
Teachers College, California. O. A. Rodefer, 
Waynesburg high school principal, was elected 
vice-president. Thomas L. Pollock, Charleroi 
superintendent, was named secretary, and H. 
W. Crane, Monongahela supervising principal, 
treasurer. 

















Mrs. BLANCHE Lucas, art teacher in Allen- 
town, will exchange teaching positions with 
Erica Stanford Reid, art mistress at the Teach- 
ers’ Training College, Ripon, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, next year. This honor has been accorded 
the Allentown school system by the English 
Speaking Union. 


S. S. SHEARER of Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
was elected national president of the Phi Sigma 
Pi fraternity at the Biennial Convention in 
Atlantic City in February. Mr. Shearer suc- 
ceeds C. E. Manwiller of Pittsburgh who has 
been president the past two years. 


WILtarp E. GIvENS, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, has announced 
an extension of the association’s services as 
follows: (1) Service to all members with spe- 
cial attention to untouched rural areas; (2) A 
national program worked out with the co- 
operation of all state associations; (3) A larger 
membership from institutions of higher learn- 
ing; (4) Active participation in work toward 
a broader curriculum throughout the nation: 
(5) A public relations program which keeps the 
layman in close touch with the what and how 
of the school world. 


Letitia C. Murpuy of Philadelphia, a former 
teacher, who died March 2, left $2000 of her 
$10,000 estate to'the endowment fund of Mont- 
gomery school, Wynnewood, where she was a 
teacher from its establishment in 1915 until her 
retirement a few years ago. 


C. E. Heppen, formerly State supervisor of 
trade and industrial education for Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed by U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. Studebaker as 
one of seven specialists in the field of voca- 
tional education to prepare manuals and _ in- 
structional outlines for educational advisers and 
teachers in CCC camps who desire to use them. 


BrinceT L. WetsH, for 47 years a teacher of 
the primary grades of the Weatherly public 
schools, retires this month. 


ParKE R. Kose, president of Drexel Insti- 
tute, has been named first vice-chairman of 
the American Council on Education, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., according to 
word reaching this city today. The new chair- 
man is Lotus D. Coffman, president of the 
University of Minnesota. 
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THE STATE COUNCIL oF EpucaTIoN, under the 
chairmanship of Charles E. Dickey, Allegheny 
County public schools, held its first open an- 
nual meeting May 3, 1935 in the Forum, Edu- 
cation Building, Harrisburg, and devoted its 
program to a consideration of Teacher Prepa- 
ration and Certification. Speakers: John H. 
Minnick, dean, school of education, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Robert M. Steele, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, California. 


Movirs illustrated the convention talk of 
Jacques A. Lurie, teacher of office practice at 
the South Philadelphia High School and the 
Central Evening High School, when he spoke 
before the convention of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, April 17-20, on 
the topic, “Business Qualities via Office Prac- 
tice Instruction.” The moving pictures were 
taken by Mr. Lurie under actual classroom 
conditions. These pictures showed the office 
practice groups in various activities designed 
to portray business qualities such as secretarial 
responsibility, library research, socialized reci- 
tation, etc. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA JUNIOR ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
held its second annual meeting at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, on April 19 and 20. The 
membership is composed of science clubs of 
forty high schools of the State, twelve of which 
were represented at this meeting. At the busi- 
ness meeting a representative from the Read- 
ing High School was chosen president of the 
organization for the school year 1935-36. The 
next meeting will be held in the western part 
of the State during the 1936 Easter vacation. 
Any adviser of science clubs in the high schools 
of the State who is interested in the work 
of the Junior Academy of Science should get 
in touch with the Junior Academy of Science 
at Reading. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION of the Wyn- 
cote School, Cheltenham Township, gave Mrs. 
Edna S. Printz a delightful reception on April 
11. Mrs. Printz, who has been one of the out- 
standing teachers in the primary schools of 
Cheltenham, is retiring in June. Mrs. Edward 
Worthington, president of the association, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Printz a purse of $150, the gift 
of teachers and friends, a beautifully bound 
book of letters and cards, flowers. and other 
gifts from friends. All departments of the 
school system were represented on the program. 

COLLINGDALE HicH ScHoo.t won the cup in the 
fifth annual Pennsylvania commercial contest 
conducted by the State Teachers College. 
Bloomsburg, on May 4. John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, won second place, and 
Quakertown High School, third place. Thirty- 
two high schools represented by 75 teachers 
and 200 students attended the contest. 
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This Summer 


‘TRAVEL 
P ROTECTED and 


Unworrtep 


Teachers who travel welcome 
the vacation protection of a 
T.P.U. Certificate. For 
example, the new ‘‘Peerless”’ 
provides ... 


Up to $5()-20 to put you in commu- 


nication with or care of 
friends if injured while 
traveling. 


Up to $¢ .O0 fer Non-Disabling In- 
juries (paid all year 
*round). 


Up to sy 4 500 weekly for Sickness (26 
e 


weeks) or Accident (for 
one year). 


Accident benefits cover aerial travel 
on regularly established air lines. 


Write for further infor- 
mation about the sum- 
mer vacation protection 


of T.P.U. Certificates. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 
1200 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 
1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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others 


ALTHOUGH 700,000 students enroll each 
yearin America’s 250 correspondence schools and 
colleges, less than 6 per cent of them ever com- 
plete a course and receive a diploma. 


‘DEFICIENCY in reading ability is a potent 
cause of high school failure not alone in English 
but in all academic subjects.”—From the New 
York State Syllabus in English. Cumulative 
training in the essential skills of reading is pro- 
vided for grades 1 to 8 by Tue New SiLent 
Reavers (Gehres, Lewis and Rowland). 


. —————— = 
THERE is only one active volcano in the U. S. 


Mount Lassen, California. 


as 
POP! Goes the Weaset—a small elongated - 


musteloid digitigrade carnivore. At least, these 
are the words you will find in some dictionaries 
under weasel—but not, of course, in the one 
dictionary designed especially for school use— 
Tue Winston SIMPLIFIED. 


The JOHN C. WI N S TO N COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 









Necrology 


WILLIAM F. KENNEDY, associate superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh, from 1928 to his retire- 
ment in 1932, died April 21, 1935, from a heart 
attack. Before he became associate superin- 
tendent, he was director of platoon schools and 
principal of the McKelvy school, Pittsburgh. 
Interment was made at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CHARLES A. CouLoms, oldest in service of the 
associate superintendents of schools, Philadel- 
phia, died May 9, 1935. 


MARGARET SHEPPARD, a Clerk in the Crescent 
school of Pittsburgh, died on March 22 after a 
short illness. Miss Sheppard was a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


Marie C. GRAPER, a substitute clerk in the 
Concord and Roosevelt schools of Pittsburgh, 
died on March 16. Miss Graper was a graduate 
of the Frick Teachers Training School of Pitts- 
burgh. 


CHARLES REISFAR, JR., director of compulsory 
attendance in Pittsburgh, died in the Mercy 
Hospital on May 3, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Reisfar was the oldest employee of the Pitts- 
burgh board of education. having served con- 
tinuously for 54 years. 


June, 1935 


FANNIE BalLey, for more than two decades 
a teacher in Uniontown, died suddenly from 
a heart attack on April 30. 


JAMES J. GALLAGHER, for eighteen years in- 
structor in mathematics in the Foster Town- 
ship High School, Freeland, died on April 12. 
Mr. Gallagher had also served twelve years 
as a teacher in the grade schools. 


Mrs. Bessie B. GILLIAM, a teacher in the 
Orphans’ Home of Greenville, died suddenly 
on April 6. 


Dorotuy A. LESHER, a grade teacher in the 
Mosser school of Allentown, died recently. 


Epna M. Barb, first-grade teacher in the 
Cherry Street school of Columbia, died April 
17. She began teaching in 1902. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 
1935 


June 24-26—Sixth Annual School Administrators 
Conference, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

June 30-July 5—NEA, Denver, Colo. Head- 
quarters Municipal Auditorium.  All- 
Pennsylvania Luncheon, Auditorium 
Hotel, Monday noon, July 1. $1 

July 30-August 1—Superintendents Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 

August 10-17—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Oxford, England 

September 27-28—Special Education Confer- 
ence, Harrisburg 

October 3-4—Central Convention District, Lock 
Haven 

October 9-10—Education Congress, Harrésburg 

October 18—Northwestern Convention District, 
Erie 

October 18—Eastern Convention District, Easton 

October 18-19—Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 

October 25-26—Midwestern Convention District. 
New Castle 

November 11-17—American Education Week 

November 28-30—Annual Meeting of Nationa! 
Council of Teachers of English, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

December 6-7—Southern Convention District. 
Hanover 

December 26-28—State Convention of PSEA. 
Harrisburg 

1936 

March 25-28—Southeastern Convention Distric 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 25-26—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, Ninth Annual Final State Con- 
test, Pottsville 
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Credentials Com., 224 

Credit Union, in Pittsburgh, 21; Mary C. Ralls, 
423; Teacher Bankers, 19 

Crude Oil Assn., Communication, 174; Exhibit, 111 

Culture, 360 

Cup, Smedley Jr. H. Wins, 316 

Curriculum Problems, C. H. Judd, 423 


D 


Deans, at Nat’l Convention, 479; Penna. Assn., 37, 
78, 166 

Debate Question, Education, 92 

Decision, America’s Hour, Glenn Frank, 365 

Declaration of Geneva, 178 

Degrees, Honorary, 38 

Delaney, Etta, 92 

Delegates to NEA Conventions, 219 

Democracy and Institutions, T. S. Gates, 463 

Denver Convention, 165, 472, 525; State Delegates, 
311 

Devereux, F. L., School of Tomorrow, 75 

Diehl, F. W., Front cover Dec.; 166 

Directors Convention, State School, 327, 374, 429: 
Resolutions, 374; Legislative Com., 374; Officers, 
374; Adopts Report on Cooperative Study, 375 

Directory, Officers and Committees, 381; Local 
Branch, 383 

Drawing Team, All-American, 96 

DuBois Teacher Chest, 520 

Dull Pupils, W. A. Herr, 364 

Duty of State, P. V. MeNutt, 507 





E 


Earle, G. H., 122, 288, 479; Communication, 310; 
Financial Obligation, 461; Front cover Jan. 

East Stroudsburg Exhibit, 480 

Eastern Arts Convention, 390 

Eastern Convention District, 86, 170; Officers, 171; 

tesolutions, 171 

Eastern Music ag rvisors Conference, 3 

Eekert, D. Z., 

Economic nae Study, 322; Advisory Com., 224; 
Report, 256, 308 Recommendations to Exee. 
Council, 324 

Economics Booklet, 244. 333 

Economics, Supr. and Teachers of, 202 

Educated Youth, Menace, 320 

Education and Music Study, C. F. Nagro, 465 

Education as Science, F. G. Henke, 515 

Education Bulletin, 26, 247 

Education, Duty of State, P. V. McNutt, 597 

Education, State’s Financial Obligation, G. H. 
Earle, 461 

Education Week, American, 21, 82, 135 

Educational Fraternity Breakfast, 176 

Educational Program of CCC Camps, 336 

Edwardsville Students, Traffic Duty, 477 

Eisenhart, Millie K., Rétires, 198 

Eisenhart. W. W., Front Cover March; 373 

Ekblaw, W. E., 217 

Eldorado Aw: irds, Scholastic, 534 

Elementary School Principals, Request for Dept., 
527 

Emergency Aid in Education, teport. J. N. Rule, 
11; Joint Commission, 112 

England Is Fun. B. L. Warde, 294 

English, Nat'l Council of Teachers, 103; Oppor- 
tunity, Carrie B. Parks, 124 

Erie Waterworks Park, 74 

issay Contests for Good Will Day, 375 

Ethical Ideals, G. B. Oxnam, 416 

Ethics, Code PSEA, 242; Commission, 132, 223; 
Carmon Ross, 357; Report, 271, 308 

Ewan, Jr., S. N., 31 

Executive Council 26. 130. 162, 332, 528; and Con- 
vention District Pres., 322; Officers, 219; Report, 
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245 
Exhibit, Crude Oil, 111; Rugs, 480 
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Farley, Belmont, 217; Harrisburg Convention, 307 

Fayette Co. Veteran Teachers Agsn., 137 

Federal, Aid, 478; Emergency Relief, 138; Govern- 
ment and Schools. 70 

Fellowship, Temple Fraternity, 332 


FERA Goes to College, 138 

Film, Books, 293; Natural History, 466 

Finance Com. of Executive Council, 224 

Financial Condition of Schools, 22 

Financial Obligation to Ed., G. H. Earle, 461 

Fly by Night Sales People, 166 

Forensic and Music League, 25, 138, 331; Awards, 
536; Contests, 368, 431; Debate Question, 92 

Forest Saved, Penna.’s Primeval, 337 

Foster, W. T., We Aint Gwine Nowhere, 319 

Found Loveliness Today, C. E. Knox, 54 

Frank, Glenn, 216; Alternative to Revolution, 63; 
America’s Hour of Decision, 365; Marks of Great 
Teacher, 213 

Free Petroleum Booklet, 494 

Freedom, Academic, C. E. Beury, 79 

Future of NEA, J. H. Kelley, 424 
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Gamble, W. D., Front cover June; 526 

Garden Assn., Sc -hool, 288 

xardner, C. B., 527 

Gates, T. S.. rene rve Democracy, 463 

Geneva Declaration, 178 

Geographic: News Bulletins, 92 

Geography Teachers, 194 

Gift to Youth, 320 

Gill, J. C., Resolutions, 178 

Gilmore, W. L., 535 

Givens. W. E., 329 

Good Will Day, Essay Contests, 375; J. E. Morgan, 
470 

Government and Schools, Federal. 70 

Gevernor Pinchot Deplores Bloomsburg Dismissals. 
39 

Graduation Program Suezgestions, 364 

Graham, B. G., Front cover Feb.; 312; Plans for 
1935, 322; President’s Page. 321, 369, 427, 47 
525; Receptions fer, 369 

Greenawalt, Lambert. School Press, 14 

Greenfield Twp. School, 539 

Growth of Our Assn., 218 


Guftey, J. ¥F.,. 122 
Guidance in Sandy Twp., 537 
Guie, Robert, 143 


Gwine Nowhere, We Aint, W. T. Foster, 319 
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Haas, &. B., 214 

Haiston, F. M., 31 

Hallett, G. H., 218 

Harmony, 127 

Harris, H. D., Front cover May; 476 

Harrisburg Convention, Attendance, 316: Belmont 
Farley, 307; Beneficiaries of Welfare Fund, 267; 
Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners, 168, 217; 
Budget, Current Fund, 248; Welfare Fund, 266; 
Carmon Ross, 121; Chronological Directory, 215; 
Civil Service Com. Report, 281; Commercial Ex- 
hibits. 168, 216; Committee Reports in House of 
Delegates. 308; Committees, 222; Constitutional 
tevision Com. Report, 267; Cooperative Study of 
Unit of Adm. Report, 253; Directory of Officers, 
222; Economic Status Study Report, 256: Ed. 
Fraternity Breakfast, 176; Elections, 311; Execu- 
tive Council Report 245; Growth of Our Assn.. 
218; Hotels? 168, 216; House of Delegates, 167, 
180, 216; Housing Bureau, 168, 216; Legislative 
Com. Report, 268; Legislative Program, 269: Liv- 
ing Past Presidents. 221; Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Com. Report, 265; Meeting Places, 179, 207, 208 
Methods of Publicity Com. Report, 283: NEA 
Delegates Elected, 311: Nominating Petition. 
295; Officers and Committees Elected, 214. 311, 
Since 1929, 219; Penna. School Journal, 247; Per- 
manent Fund Report, 263; Permanent Head- 
quarters Report, 258; Professional Ethics Report, 
271; Programs: Dept. and Section, 182, 227: 
yeneral Sessions, 181. 226; House of Delegates, 
180, 225; Round Tables, 190, 235; Programs for 
Local Branches Report, 273; Railroad Rates, 167, 
216; Registration, 167. 215: Resolutions. 309; Re- 
tirement Fund, Essential Facts, 275; Retirement 
Fund Relations Com. Report, 274; Rules of Pro- 
cedure, 217; Secondary’ Ed. Dinner, 174; 
Speakers. 167; 215; Please Note. 217; State 
Delegates, Since 1929, 219; Teacher Welfare Com. 
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Report, 265; Tellers, 312; Thomas Supports 
President-Elect, 312; Time Schedule, 167, 179, 
207, 215; Treasurer’s Report, Current Fund, 259, 
262; Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund, 
261, 263; Welfare Fund, 260, 263 

Hassinger, Eleonore, Rural Education, 317 

Hay, H. W., 40 

Headquarters, Trustees, 223; Report of Trustees, 
258 

Fiealth Ed. Scholarship, 377 

Fealth Nursing, Mary B. Hulsizer, 363 

Help, Will You, 165 

Henke. F. G., Ed. as Science, 515 

Herald Tribune Conference, 123 

Herr, W. A., Teaching Dull Pupils, 364 

Hershey Industrial H. S., 335 

High School, Altoona Summer, 82; American, 380; 
Cheltenham Twp., 329: Graduates Message, 519; 
Tercentenary, 73, 76. 244. 378, 380; Pageant, 462 

Historical Assn., Penna., 364 

History, Conference, U. of Pgh., 424; Film, 466; 
Hobbies, L. S. Kenworthy, 33 


Hobby, Book Trails, 142; History, L. S. Kenworthy, 


334 
Hoffman, J. H., 182, 227 
Hollinger, J. A., Old Order Changeth. 15 
Holmes, J. H., 122 
Holmes, Mabel D., Leisure, 361 
Home Economics, 202 
Hour of Decision. Glenn Frank. 265 
Hughes, James, Budget-Making, 521 
Hulsizer, Mary B., Health Nursing. 363 
Hunt, R. L., Character Education, 71 
Hurrell, A. S., 189, 234 
Hutchins, R. M., 216 





Imposter, Warning, 312 

Incorporation of PSEA, 16? 

Index of Officers and Speakers ?95 

Indiana State Teachers Faculty Club, 464 

Institute for Ed. by Radio, 431; Vitalized Journal- 
ism, 480 

Institutions, Democracy. T. S. Gates, 463 

Interpret Public Ed... Carmon Ross. 313 

Inter-Scholasti¢ Correspondence, 114 . 

Investment, John Thompson Makes Good, 520 


J 


Jasper National Park. Richord Wilbur, 447 
Jenkintown H. S.. Student Government, 469 
Jobs, Teachers Win, 40; Wanted, 432 
Johnstown Pupils Sing “Pied Piper’, 52 
Journalism, NEA Project in. 78; Institute, 480 
vudd, C H., Problems in Curriculum, 423 
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Ke 


Kappa Delta Pi Research Award, 526 

Kelley, J. H., Future of NEA. 424; Membership In 
formed, 15; Professional Organizations, 24 

Kennedy, Thomas, 123 

Kenworthy. L. S.. Historv Hobbies, 334 

Knox, C. E., Loveliness, 54 

Kriner, H. L., Teachers College Program, 120 


L 


I.amar, James, Pearl of Ceresio, 396 

Latin, Contest, 330; Omnis Gallia, 466 

Leadership, G. D. Strayer, 420 

‘league of Nations, 178 

Learning to Learn, F. A. Butler, 513 

Legislative, Bills, 428, 472, 532; B. G. Graham, 
321, 525; Campaign, Carmon Ross. 121; Letters 
to Candidates, 85; November Election, 84; Party 
Platforms, 85; Securing Relief Funds, 84 

Legislative Com., 222, 370; Report, 268, 308; Sine» 
1929, 219 

Legislative Program, 163, 269; for 1934-35, 28-29: 
for 1935, B. G. Graham, 322 

Legislature. Next, 77; Special Session, 84 

Leisure, Mabel D. Holmes, 361 

Lindsay, G. L.. 185, 230 

Ling. E. S., 175 
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Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, Com., 224; Report, 265; 
Sale, 26, 27; Termination, 246 

Local Branch, Directory, 383; Reports, 83, 127, 
165, 286 

London Vacation Course, 390 

Loveliness, C. E. Knox, 54 

Lundbergh, Holger, Sweden, 444 

Lyman, John, Pageant of America, 492 


Mc 


McClure, S. W., 39 

McCommons, R. D., 182, 227 

McGuffey, W. H., 73; Monument, 119 
McHolly. Esther, Alaskan Exploration, 493 
McLaughlin, Mary, 526 

McMaster, Dale, 186, 231 

McNutt, Paul V., 215; Duty of State, 507 


M 


Magazine Contest, Teachers Win, 40 

Map, Secondary Ed., R. D. Matthews, 378 

Marks of a Great Teacher, Glenn Frank, 213 

Matins, 36 

Matthews, R. D., Secondary Ed. Map, 378 

Maurer, J. H., 122 

Mechling, J. A.. 186, 231 

Membership, Data. 83; PSEA and NEA, 287, 390; 
Folder, 28-29; For 5 Years, 26: Growth, 218: 
Keep Informed, J. H. Kelley. 15; President's 
Page, 23: Reports, 127, 165, 286 

Memorial, Daniel Boone, 399 

Menace to Educated Youth, 320 

Merritt. Mary, 185, 230 

Methods of Publicity Com., 224; Report, 283, 309 

Metz, R. C., 32 

Midwestern Convention District, 87, 171; Officers, 
72; Resolutions. 172 

Milestones, State Supt. Lists, 143 

Miller, C. S., 37 

i ville Arbor Day, 536 

Monessen Teachers Win Jobs, 46 

Monument to W. H. MeGuffey. 119 

Morgan, J. E.. 216; Goodwill Day, 470 

Moran, J. F., 535 

Mowls, J. N., 133 

Music and Forensic League, 25, 138. 331; Awards, 
536; Contests, 368. 431 

Music Study and Ed... C. F. Nagro. 465 


Q-7 


Music Supervisors Conference, 288, 377 





N 


Nagro, C. F., Music, 465 

National Com. on Emergency Aid. Report, J. N. 
Rule, 11; Joint Commission, 112 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 42, 
429 

National Council of Teachers of English, 103, 124 

National Education Association, Denver Convention, 

525; State Delegates. 311; Future, 

) Membership Data. 390; Of- 
ficers for 1934-35, 6; 100%-ers, 287; Penna. Dele- 
gation at Washington, 6; Project in School 
Journalism. 78; Resolutions, 6; Washington Con- 
vention, 5: Abstracts, 14 

National Education Association. Dept. of Supts 
Atlantic City Convention, 166. 328. 415: Ab- 
stracts of Addresses, 416 (Message from Roose- 
velt, 416); Officers Elected. 415; Penna. Break- 
fast. 329. 415; Railroad Rates and Hotels, 329; 
Resolutions, 416 

National Organization, Carmon Ross, 8 

Nature Contest, 316 

Neal, Jack. 42 

Necrology. Aiken. Mary, 102: Aldinger, Mildred, 
498; Armor, W. R., 402; Armstrong, Eliza. E., 
450; Bacon, Grace P., 347; Bailey, Fannie. 548: 
gard, Edna M., 548; Baumgardner, Algie, 203: 
Brown, E. E.. 203; Brown, Ruth, 402; Brownlee, 
Mary. 450; Brunner, W. A., 348; Budde, W. E., 
450; Bumbaugh, F. D., 496; Carter. C. E., 450, 
499; Cavill, Alice, 54; Clever. S. Blanche, 499 
Coley. Mathilda, 102; Coulomb. C. A., 548; Dar- 
lington. Ella C., 203; DeHaven. J. J., 402: Det- 
wiler, R. J.. 102; Dick. William, 347; Diener, 
Mary E 402; Dillinger, Carrie, 403; Dugan, 
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Cora E., 402; Eastwood, A. O., 347; Elson, W. 
H., 450; Farr, C._N.,..Jr.,. 496; Foltz, F: 3... 64; 
Francis, Maude T., 498; Fritz, Kathryn B., 54; 
Frowen, J. A., 496; Gallagher, J. J., 548; Gil- 
liam, Mrs. Bessie B., 548; Golden, H. W., 55; 
Gorman, Marguerite, 294; Grafius, Mrs. Emma 
I.. 498; Graper, Marie C., 548; Groth, Herman, 
498; Hackett, Mrs. Clara B., 55; Hazlett, J. M.. 
496; Hittle, A. C., 102; Hollibaugh, U. G., 500; 
Holmes, Sarah C., 54; Hoover, Ina, 495; Hoskin, 
Florence A., 498; Howe, J. F., 402; Huber, Mrs. 
Mary S., 54; Humphrey, J. H., 102; Jameson, J. 
M., 150; Kelly, W. A.. 496; Kennedy, W. F., 548: 
Killius, James, 55; Kirk, Anna V., 54; Kuhns. 
L. J.. 150; Lesher, Dorothy A., 548; Lessig, H. 
M., 402; Lewis. S. Katherine, 347; Lewis, S. P., 
347; Linn, K. H., 498: McConnell, Ella, 150; Mc- 
Coy, Grace, 450; McCrea, Lona B., 498; Mc- 
Donald, Mrs. Anthony, 150; McGuigan, E. J., 294; 
Martin, Dorothy, 150; Miller, Jennie, 450. 498: 
Miller, Maude G., 496: Minor, Margaret, 54; 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mary W., 450; Nealon, Kathryn N., 
347; Newlin, Catherine, 496; Oliver, D. B., 203; 
O’Malley, Anna M.. 150; Patterson, T. K., 403; 
Pickett, Julia L., 450; Purcell, Helen, 55; Raegle, 
Sarah E., 294: Reisfar, Jr., Charles, 548; Rife, 
W. M., 150; Roeder, E. H., 347; Roland, Marie 
E., 450; Rutter, H. J., 150; Sands, L. Florence, 
450; Schmerker. Charlotte S., 495; Sheppard, 
Margaret, 548; Shure, Mrs. Velma, 294; Small, 
S., 102; Smith, Rebecca R., 54; Spangler, J. 

A., 150; Statler, Lonnie L., 55; Stewart, W. M., 
150; Straesser, Margaret Z., 294; Street, J. L., 
204; Thomas, A. O., 402; Thomas, M. H., 450, 
496; Tindal, Mrs. Emma V. T., 204; Watts, E. 
L., 496; Webb. Mrs. Carrie C., 54; Welsh, J. P., 
102; White, Mary, 54; Wilson, Nannie, 102; 
Wright, J. A., 102 

Need to Interpret Public Ed., Carmon Ross, 313 

New Books—See Books, New 

New Deal Reviewed in Radio, 360 

News and Notes—See Notes and News 

News Bulletins, Geographic, 92 

Night Course for Adult Ed. Teachers, 137 

Nominating Petition, 295 

Nominations and Elections Com., 224 

Nominees for Retirement Board, 38 

Norris, J. M., 337 

Northeast High Alumni, 37 

Northeastern Convention District, 376, 473; Of- 
ficers, 474; Resolutions, 474 

Northwestern Convention District, 86, 173; 
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Norton, J. K., Clearing for Action, 112; Next 
Legislature, 77 

Notes and News, 47, 97, 148, 200, 291, 344, 400, 
439, 487, 546 

Nurses’ Assn., 177 

Nursing Education, 126; 
Vocational Class, 534 


Mary B. Hulsizer, 363; 
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Oakville Puppet Show, 512 

Officers, Assn., 222, 381; Since 1929, 219; Elected 
Harrisburg Convention, 311; Local Branch, 383 

Oil Exhibit, 111 

Old Order Changeth, J. 

Oliver, D. B., 203 

Omnis Gallia, 466 

O'Neill, Anne, Programs for Parents, 1: 

Operetta, Canton, 142; Porter Twp., 47 

Orebro Castle, 444 

Organization, National, Carmon Ross, 8; 
Professional, J. H. Kelley, 

Oxford Meeting, WFEA, 373, 7, 526 

Oxnam, G. B., Ethical Ideals, 416 


A. Hollinger, 15 


Teacher's 
24 
47 
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Packet, Tercentenary, 380 
Pageant, America, John Lyman, 492; Tercentenary, 
9 


62 
Pamphlets, Pertinent, 46, 95, 147, 198, 290, 346, 
438. 485, 545 
Parent-Teacher Assn., 42, 429. 430; 
Com., 224; Seranton Convention, 30 
Parents, Programs, Anne O'Neill, 157 
Park, Jasper, Richard Wilbur, 447 
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Parker, F.C. W., 217 

Parkes, G. H., Program of Re-training, 467 

Parks, Carrie B.. Club at Indiana, 464; Opportunity 
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